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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Its History, Objects and Achievements. 
By Burd S. Patterson 








The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania finding 
that its present building is entirely inadequate for its needs 
desires to make a large addition to the structure in accord- 
ance with the original plans. To that end it proposes to ask 
the present session of the legislature to appropriate a suf- 
ficient sum. The legislature of 1911 appropriated $25,000 
to the society for the erection of the front portion of its 
building with the understanding that a much larger sum 
would be appropriated later on to complete the structure 
in accordance with plans then submitted. 

The society desires to perform for the western section 
of the state the functions so well performed for the eastern 
portion by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia. The latter organization has been firmly established 
for many years and has long been equipped with a commodi- 
ous building and every necessary facility. It has received very 
properly from the state for its building the sum of $150,000. 
This is six times the amount received by the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania. The latter is in sore need 
of a big addition to its building. Already the latter is 
greatly overcrowded and donations of books and relics have 
had to be refused on this account. The auditorium is also 
entirely too small and a new one must be provided. With a 
building of proper size and equipment, the society can great- 
ly increase its usefulness and it is hoped that the present 
legislature will make the needed appropriation to that end. 


THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
is published quarterly by the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Bigelow Boulevard and Parkman Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per Annum to members of the Society when 
en in advance with regular annual dues; to all others, $1.50 per 

nnum. 
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Since its reorganization in 1909 the society’s member- 
ship has increased from 40 to about 700 men and women. 
It has erected a fine building on Bigelow Boulevard near 
Parkman Avenue, Pittsburgh, costing with the lot about 
$43,000. Of this amount $25,000 was received from the 
state of Pennsylvania and $10,000 from the Pittsburgh 
Sesqui-Centennial Committee and $5,000 from other sources 
leaving a balance still due of $3,000. 


The society has collected about 1,500 volumes of books and 
pamphlets in its library. It has also several hundred inter- 
esting historical relics and pictures in its museum. Begin- 
ning January 1918 it has issued a quarterly magazine—the 
“Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine.” The dues 
of the society including a subscription to the magazine are 
$3 a year. There is no initiation fee. All persons interested 
in the work of the society are eligible to membership. The 
rooms of the society are open to the public every week day 
from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Miss Emma D. Poole, the librarian 
being in charge. On Sundays they are open from 2 to 4 p. m. 
with the secretary in charge. On the last Tuesday of each 
month, except during the summer and Christmas holidays, 
the society holds meetings open to the public at which in- 
teresting historical papers are read. During the summer 
one or more pilgrimages are made to historic spots in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

In 1911 the society fathered and managed the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of steamboat navigation on the West- 
ern rivers. A feature of the celebration was the presence 
of William H. Taft at the christening by Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth, of the replica of the first steamboat on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, the “New Orleans.” About 300,000 per- 
sons witnessed the affair. The steamboat during the month 
of November made a voyage from Pittsburgh to New Or- 
leans, carrying representatives of the Historical Society and 
of the city of Pittsburgh, which had appropriated the neces- 
sary money for the boat and the celebration. The party 
everywhere inculcated the study of history, advertised Pitts- 
burgh and advocated the improvement of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers and the construction of the Lake Erie and 
Ohio River Canal. The boat was visited by 75,000 school 
children and 100,000 men and women and viewed from the 
shores by multitudes. 


In 1913 the society suggested and managed the celebra- 
tion of the 125th anniversary of the organization of Alle- 
gheny County. In 1916 it originated and managed the cen- 
tennial celebration of the creation of Pittsburgh as a city. 
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The chief feature was a great historical pageant at Forbes 
Field attended by 30,000 persons. 

The society secured legislation permitting the County 
Commissioners and the City Council of Pittsburgh to appro- 
priate money to the society on condition that it would pro- 
vide a place for the public records. Accordingly each of 
these bodies has appropriated $1,000 annually for the last 
two years. 

From August 1917 to October 1918 the society permit- 
ted the use of its first floor and basement by the women of 
the Red Cross who prepared a great quantity of supplies for 
our soldiers. Since October 1st the society has permitted the 
use of the first floor and part of the basement, the balance 
being used by the Red Cross, by the military students of 
the University of Pittsburgh. On the evening of December 
2, 1918 the society entertained many of these students. 

The society has been gathering relics and data of the 
World War and will assist in the compilation of the history 
of the conflict particularly the part taken by the soldiers 
and people of Western Pennsylvania. It has offered its 
building as the headquarters in the western part of the 
state for the War Historical Commission. 

The first attempt to found a historical society in Pitts- 
burgh was made in 1834. The organization existed for a 
few years and collected a library of several hundred vol- 
umes. The first officers were: Benjamin Bakewell, presi- 
dent, W. W. Fetterman, vice president, John A. Harper, trea- 
surer, Wilson McCandless, secretary and Charles H. Kay, 
librarian. In 1841-42 the society was temporarily revived, 
the chief promoter being Rev. George Upfold, rector of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal church. Upon his removal to 
Indianapolis to become the first Bishop of Indiana the organ- 
ization ceased to exist. 

On November 26, 1858, as a result of the centennial cele- 
bration of the taking of Fort Duquesne, a meeting was held 
at the Merchants Exchange, Pittsburgh to organize the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. W. M. Darling- 
ton presided at this meeting. On January 10, 1859, the 
society organized with the following officers: president, Wil- 
son McCandless, vice president, James Veech, Fayette Coun- 
ty, Rev. David H. Junkin, Blair County, Rev. William D. 
Howard, Neville B. Craig and H. M. Brackenridge, Alle- 
gheny County, secretary, Daniel L. Eaton, treasurer, Felix 
R. Brunot. The last meeting of this organization was on 
April 9, 1860 when Mr. Slagle reported that a charter had 
been granted to it. The Civil War doubtless caused the 
society’s demise. 
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A few years after the close of the war the Old Residents 
Association was organized. This in 1879 was merged in the 
reorganized Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
which secured a charter in 1888. The successive presidents 
of this organization were John E. Parke, James P. Fleming, 
Daniel T. Johnston, Felix R. Brunot, C. S. Fetterman, Rev. 
A. A. Lambing and Thomas L. Rodgers. The secretaries 
were W. M. Gormley, James T. Sample, Rev. A. A. Lambing, 
Miss Jennie L. Lambing, William T. Lyon, Edgar W. Hass- 
ler and Edward E. Eggers. 

This organization met at various places including Old 
City Hall, the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library and the Alle- 
gheny Carnegie Library. By 1908 it had been reduced to 
about a dozen active members and about thirty other nomi- 
nal members. It had no permanent quarters and no library. 
The Sesqui-Centennial celebration of 1908 vastly increased 
popular interest in historical matters. As a consequence the 
men who had suggested and managed that celebration were 
asked to take charge of the historical society which in May, 
1909, was organized with the following officers, the directors 
and trustees constituting the executive committee: presi- 
dent, Thomas L. Rodgers, vice presidents, Omar S. Decker, 
Rev. A. A. Lambing, Hon. George B. Orlady, Boyd Crumrine, 
Dr. S. B. McCormick, chairman executive committee, Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson, directors, Gen. A. J. Logan, A. J. Kelly, 
Jr., Thomas J. Hawkins, Erasmus Wilson and W. G. Wilkins, 
trustees, Col. James M. Guffey, Edward M. Bigelow and Col., 
Thomas J. Keenan, secretary, Burd 8. Patterson, correspond- 
ing secretary, Edward E. Eggers, treasurer, H. M. Landis. 
In 1911 President Rodgers died and was succeeded by Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson who has since held the position. 
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The Frontier Policy of Pennsylvania 
BY GEORGE ARTHUR CRIBBS 


CHAPTER I. 


INDIAN POLICY. 
1682-1800. 


William Penn’s ideas of justice and humanity permitted 
but one Indian policy. His natural benevolence and the prin- 
ciples of his sect demanded a just and friendly treatment. 
Before leaving England he forwarded to those Indians dwell- 
ing in his province a letter expressing his friendly attitude 
toward them and his hope that he and they would always 
live together as neighbors and friends. He instructed his 
commissioners to be careful not to offend them, to court 
their good will, and let them know that the Christians had 
come to settle among them on terms of friendship. (1) 

The Quaker’s treatment of the Indians was always char- 
acterized by fairness and honor. In Pennsylvania alone 
could an Indian get satisfaction from a white man, for here 
only was the testimony of an Indian accepted against a 
white. In matters of trade the provincial government tried 
faithfully to guard the Indian against exploitation by the 
white man. In treaties, for the first fifty years at least, 
only open and honorable means were used to gain a point. 
And not only abstract justice, but friendly and kindly in- 
tercourse were encouraged. Penn learned their language 
in order that he might be able to converse with them more 
freely, and later sent his son to dwell among them that he 
might understand their language and customs. (2) The rela- 
tionship between the Indians and the Quakers was, there- 
fore, most cordial and friendly. Penn himself was a fre- 
quent visitor among them, partaking of their venison, homi- 
ny, and roasted acorns; and to their great delight, partici- 
pating in their athletic exercises. The Indians responded 
at once to this treatment; and the early settlers found them 





(1) Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, II, Part I, 
218, Penn’s Instructions to his Commissioners to settle the 
Province: “Be tender of offending the Indians, and hearken by 
honest Spyes, if you can hear yt any body inveigles ye Indians 
not to sell, or to stand off, and raise the value upon you. You 
cannot want those yt will inform you, but to soften them to 
mee and the people, lett them know yt you are come to sit 
down Lovingly among them.” 

(2) FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, Historical Review of Pennsylvania, 97. 
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ever ready to provide food, assistance, or protection if it lay 
within their power.. Former intercourse had taught them 
somewhat of the white man’s injustice and insatiable desire 
for land, but they were still in a frame of mind to appreciate 
fair treatment and to return it in kind. 


Penn attempted to carry his ideas of equality into the 
court room. The white man and the Indian were given the 
same legal standing and by written agreement between them 
were to be punished by the same laws.(1) If an Indian wrong- 
ed a white man, the plaintiff was not allowed to take the law 
into his own hands. He must appeal to the nearest magi- 
strate, who would then take up the affair with the chief of 
the Indian who had committed the wrong. If satisfaction 
was not obtained, proceedings were instituted against the 
Indian in the same manner as in the case of a white offender. 
If a white man wronged an Indian, he incurred the same 
penalty that was inflicted upon those who wronged a Chris- 
tian. In such cases the Indian chief would complain to the 
governor. If investigation seemed to warrant it, the cul- 
prit was tried; and if found guilty, punished. 


An attempt was made to have cases which involved both 
races tried by juries of six whites and six Indians, (2) but 
this was found impracticable and soon abandoned. A case 
was tried in the county in which the crime was committed, 
but in 1744 it was provided that all Indians accused of capi- 
tal crimes committed within the province in places distant 
from the inhabitants should thereafter be tried in the Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia before the justices of the supreme court 
or of the courts of Oyer and Terminer, and the expenses to 
be paid by the province as a whole and not by any particular 
county. These plans on the whole worked very satisfactori- 
ly, but neither whites nor Indians were always scrupulous 
about observing them. They were often inclined to take 
the law into their own hands, thus causing complications 
during which border warfare sometimes seemed certain. 


The Quakers also aimed, as far as possible, to preserve 
peace between the various tribes. About 1719 a disagree- 
ment occurred between the northern and southern Indians. 





(1) Myers, A. C., Narratives of early Pennsylvania, 276, reprint- 
ing Penn’s Further Account: “If any of them break our laws 
they submit to be punished by them, and to this they have 
tyed themselves by an obligation under their hands.” 

(2) Ibid, 236, reprinting Penn’s Letter to the Free Society of 
Traders “We have agreed in all differences between us six of 
each side shall end the matter: Don’t abuse them but let them 

have justice and you win them.” 
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The governor, in order to prevent evil consequences, went 
to Virginia where he arranged terms of settlement with the 
governor of that colony. After he returned, he held a treaty 
with several Indian tribes and prevailed upon them to ac- 
cept the compromise. The Pennsylvania Indians were not 
to hunt in the mountains south of the Potomac and the 
southern Indians were not to come north of that river. (1) 


Many treaties were made with the Indians during the 
early period of Pennsylvania’s history. Any one who glanc- 
es through the Colonial Records will see what a great per- 
centage of time must have been given up to Indian affairs. 
Penn himself is said to have made treaties personally with 
nineteen different tribes. The most of these were confirma- 
tions of friendship or treaties for the purchase of land. At 
times, however, they involved the regulation of trade and 
intercourse or even the question of frontier defense. 


A treaty of this latter type was that made with the Sus- 
quehanna Indians in 1701. (2) According to its terms neith- 
er side was to do the other any wrong or injury. Indians 
who came into the neighborhood of the white settlements 
were to behave themselves regularly according to the laws 
of the Christians. The Indians were not to aid or abet the 
enemies of the whites or believe any evil rumors concerning 
them, but report the same to the governor. They were not 
to allow any strange Indians to settle on the west side of 
the Susquehanna or about the Potomac without the gover- 
nor’s permission. All traders were to be approved and li- 
censed by the government. The Indians were to deal with 
Pennsylvania traders only. 


Until 1722 Indian expenses were inconsiderable, being 
limited to fifty pounds a year. (3) Great caution was al- 
ways exercised in allowing more. In this year, however, a 
bill for 230 pounds was allowed to defray the expenses of 
Governor Keith’s journey to Albany and the cost of the 
presents made to the Indians at that time. (4) From 1722 
to 1727 no Indian expenses were paid from the provincial 
treasury. But in this latter year the assembly contested a 
bill for seventy pounds, one half of which was finally paid 
by the public and the remainder by the proprietors. (5) In 
1728 the assembly requested Governor Gordon to hold a 
treaty with the Indians, the costs of which they promised 





(1) Proupb. RoBerT, History of Pennsylvania, II, 198, 131. 

(2) Pennsylvania Archives, 1st series, I, 144. 

(3) Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, II, 230. 

(4) Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the. 
Province of Pennsylvania, IV, 194. 

(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 198. 
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to pay. After this, expenses mounted rapidly higher and 
higher until in 1750 over one thousand pounds per year were 
being expended in this manner. (1) 

As soon as Indian expenses became appreciable, a quar- 
rel began between the assembly and the proprietors con- 
cerning their payment. The assembly argued that all form- 
er grants for this purpose had been considered as free gifts 
of the people and that they did not commit the government 
to a continuation of the policy. As long as treaties had been 
made primarily for the maintenance of friendly intercourse, 
no objections had been raised; but now it was becoming ap- 
parent that they were only the forerunners of land pur- 
chases, and for this reason the assembly maintained that 
the proprietors should bear a share of the expense. (2) The 
Penns objected on the grounds that they were already bear- 
ing their fair share of Indian expenses in other ways, such 
as paying interpreters and making purchases of land from 
which the inhabitants derived great benefit. They consid- 
ered that they were no more obliged to contribute to the 
public treasury than the governors of other colonies. (3) 
The assembly, however, still argued that as the Penns were 
absolute proprietors of the soil, they should at least bear 
the expenses of treaties for the purchase of lands. Those 
for the maintenance of friendship might still be held at the 
expense of the public. But treaties of friendship and those 
of purchase were so inextricably bound together that it was 
found impossible to draw a dividing line between them. The 
assembly then resolved that the surest way out of the dif- 
ficulty would be to request the proprietors to agree upon a 
certain proportion of all treaty expenses which would be 
assumed by them. (4) The contest had not yet been decided 


(1) Votes of Assembly, IV, 195. 


(2) FRANKLIN, Review, 82. “But when it appeared, as in Course of 
Time was unavoidable, that a Treaty and a Purchase went on 
together; that the former was a Shoeing Horn for the latter, 
that the Governor only made the compliments, and the Assem- 
bly the Presents, & it could not but appear also, that there must 
be somewhat unfair in a Procedure where one paid all the 
cost, and the other engrossed all the Profit: and that it was 
high Time to put some Stop to a Practice so injurious to their 
Understandings.” 

(3) Ibid, 97. 

(4) Vetes of Assembly, IV, 104. Resolve of Assembly: “That the 

Proprietaries Interests are so constantly intermixt with those 

of the Province in all Treaties with our Indian Allies, that 

we apprehend the surest Way to prevent Dissatisfactions on 
all Sides, will be to request the Proprictaries—(to agree upon 

a proportionate part to be paid by them)—as in justice they 

ought to do.” 
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when the outbreak of the French and Indian War brought it 
to a close. 

The chief objective of the Quaker’s Indian policy was 
the maintenance of friendship. To this end his energy and 
his money were freely expended; for as long as the good 
will of the Indians could be retained, the frontier difficulties 
which vexed the other colonies would be greatly lessened, 
if not entirely avoided. It was, in his estimation, much bet- 
ter to prevent than to cure. The attitude of the assembly 
is briefly stated in one of their arguments against the ac- 
ceptance of the proprietary proposal to build a fort at the 
forks of the Ohio River. “We have,” they say, “seriously 
considered the offer made by our proprietaries toward build- 
ing such a House; but as we have always found that sincere, 
upright Dealing with the Indians, a friendly Treatment of 
them on all occasions and particularly in relieving their ne- 
cessities at proper Times by suitable Presents, have been 
the best means of securing their Friendship, we could wish 
our Proprietaries had rather though fit to join with us in the 
Expense of those presents, the Effects of which have at all 
Times so manifestly advanced their Interest with the se- 
curity of our frontier Settlements.” (1) 

As is shown by this extract, the making of presents was 
the method in which the greatest faith was placed. It was 
this that caused the great increase in Indian expenses during 
the restless years from 1730 to 1750. As the Indians were 
found to be slipping away from the English interest, the 
number and value of the presents were gradually increased 
in a vain attempt to hold them true. It was for the purpose 
of carrying such a present that Conrad Weiser made his 
journey to the Ohio in 1748. In the following year George 
Croghan was sent with a small gift to the Twightwees, in 
company with Alexander Montour, the interpreter. On 
their way they met Christopher Gist who had been sent by 
the governor of Virginia to summon the Indians to meet at 
Logstown the next spring, to receive a present from the 
king. (2) This, then, was the customary method of bidding 
for the Indian’s favor. 


While Croghan was at the Twightwee town delivering 
the present and the governor’s message, several chiefs of 
the tribes living on the Wabash River appeared and asked 
to be admitted into the chain of friendship with the English 
and the Iroquois. Croghan, considering that such an alli- 
ance would be of great advantage to the colony and extend 


(1) Colonial Records, V,547. | | 
(2) O’CALLAGHAN, E. B., New York Colonial Documents, VII, 628. 








| 
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the English interest among the Indians, granted the re- 
quest ; concluded treaties of friendship with them; and made 
each a small present. But on his return the assembly, with 
their usual jealousy of any attempt to anticipate in any way 
their action in money matters, repudiated his action and 
condemned him for bringing an additional expense upon the 
government. They seemed to lack entirely any appreciation 
of the situation into which the province was rapidly plung- 
ing, for at this most critical point they refused to extend 
their interest by the very policy which they considered most 
effective in gaining and holding the Indian’s friendship. 

Presents were also made at times to console them for 
losses which they had suffered in the English interest, such 
as the death of several Twightwee warriors in defending 
some English traders against the French. Money was also 
raised sometimes to placate them when they had become in- 
censed on account of injuries. This was done in 1768 after 
the murder of ten Indians by a frontier settler named Fred- 
erick Stump. (1) 

Private satisfaction was made to them in the same way. 
In 1794 a young man named Robertson killed an Indian in 
Western Pennsylvania by striking him with a club. The fath- 
er of the murderer sent an agent to deal with the Indians. 
When the latter appeared, all the Indians of the neighbor- 
nood collected about him. His offer of about one hundred 
dollars to pay for the man who had been killed was consid- 
ered highly satisfactory, and some of the Indians even seem- 
ed disappointed that is was not their relative who had been 
rage they were missing a share of so large an indemni- 

y: 

Considerable sums, too, were paid at various times to 
provide for the wants of friendly Indians, particularly when 
these wants had arisen on account of their attitude toward 
the English. In 1755, for example, five thousand pounds 
were voted by the assembly to be expended by seven commis- 
sioners for the relief and supplying of settlers and friendly 
Indians who had been driven from their homes by attacks 
upon the frontier. (3) 

Assistance against their enemies was never held out as 
an enticement for the Indians to ally themselves with the 
provincial government. Such would have been inconsistent 
with the Quaker’s principles. But during the French and 
Indian War it was mound necessary to erect houses at Wy- 


(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., III, 380. 
(2) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., VI, 738. 
(3) Statutes at Large, V, 211. 
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oming for the reception and protection of the Indian allies 
of the province. (1) 

Fair, open, and honest dealing was also considered an 
excellent means of holding the affection and adherence of 
the Indians; but the working of this policy was greatly 
hindered, or we may say almost entirely prevented, by the 
action of the white traders who refused to be bound by gov- 
ernmental regulations. (2) When once they had gone into 
the woods where supervision was practicably impossible, 
— dealing with the Indians was often far from fair and 

onest. 


Agents who understood the Indians’ character and whose 
personal influence was strong were sent to deal with them. 
The most prominent among these was Conrad Weiser, a 
German, who had migrated with his father to New York 
when he was fourteen years of age. Here they lived for 
four years on the Livingston Manor, then removed to Schol- 
arie where Conrad became acquainted with the Mohawks, 
was adopted into their tribe, and lived among them for a 
number of years. In 1729 he joined a group of Germans 
who were migrating from New York to Pennsylvania by way 
of the Susquehanna River. (3) With his wife and five chil- 
dren he settled in what was then Lancaster County about a 
mile east of the present site of Womelsdorf, and soon be- 
came an important personage among his countrymen who 
had settled in this vicinity. He was first employed as an 
interpreter about two years after his arrival and allotted 
forty shillings for his services. He acted thereafter as offi- 
cial interpreter and the government’s most trusted agent in 
Indian affairs. 


Second to Weiser only, and not second even to him among 
the western Indians, was George Croghan. He was born in 
Ireland and educated at Dublin, but at an early age migrated 
to Pennsylvania and settled on the west bank of the Sus- 
quehanna, (4) nearly opposite Harris’s Ferry, in the township 
of Pennsboro which was at that time upon the frontier of 
the province. His love of travel and adventure soon attract- 
ed him to the Indian trade in which he appeared as far west 
as Sandusky, Ohio, in 1746. (5) He gained great influence 





(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., II, 929. Governor Denny to Assembly: 
“Teedyuscung has renewed his Request to have the Houses 
finished at Wyoming, for which this Government stands 
engaged.” 

(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 748. 

(3) THWAITES, RUBEN GOLD, Early Western Travels, I, 17. 

(4) Col. Rec., II, 34. 

(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 742; Col. Rec., V, 72, 139. 
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with the western Indians and won to an English alliance 
many of the wavering French adherents. He soon attracted 
the attention of Conrad Weiser by whom he was recom- 
mended to the government. Thus he was introduced into 
the public service in which he continued for the remaining 
active years of his life. 

Such was the Quaker plan for securing peace upon the 
frontier. For fifty years it was successful but not much 
longer. The question now arises as to why it failed. The 
various answers which have been given will be discussed 
later. But it may be well to observe at this point that had 
all these plans been followed ever so closely, the general 
policy was still doomed to ultimate failure. It was only 
while whites were few and land was plenty that it could suc- 
ceed. When the Indian once saw that he was being gradu- 
ally driven out of the province, no presents however exten- 
sive, no treatment however kind, no agent however adept 
could make him content. When once he saw how affairs 
were tending, he was bound to resist. 


About 1735 a definite change took place in the Indian 
policy of the provincial government. More and more atten- 
tion was thereafter given to the Six Nations because they 
were becoming a very important ally against the growing 
power of the French. The Delawares and Shawanese, who 
were now living upon the Ohio, were ignored. They were 
no longer welcome at Philadelphia and attempts were even 
made to stop their coming. (1) Their masters, the Six Na- 
tions, were called in to drive them from the lands claimed 
by virtue of the notorious Walking Purchase. Such treat- 
ment, so very different from that which they had formerly 
received, was a great blow to their pride, and they treasured 
it up in their memories as one more score to be avenged. 
The English and the Indians were thus drifting rapidly 
apart; friendship was being superceded by hatred. 

The English were unlucky in the fact that at the point 
where contact was most frequent the worst characters 
among them appeared. (2) The trader who went among the 
Indians was not a fair representative of the white settlers. 





(1) Hazarp, SAMUEL, Register of Pennsylvania, IV, 205. 

(2) THOMPSON, CHARLES, An Enquiry into the Causes of the Alien- 
ation of the Delaware and Shawanese Indians from the 
British Interest, 56. “It would be too shocking to describe the 
Conduct and Behavior of the Traders, when among the 
Indians, and endless to enumerate the Abuses the Indians had 
received and born from them for a Series of Years. Suffice it 
to say, that several of the Tribes were at last weary of 
bearing.” 
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He was inclined to be restless, shiftless, and dissolute. He 
cheated consistently, he sometimes murdered the warriors 
and often debauched their wives. Yet it was from him that 
the Indian formed his estimate of the white man’s character. 

The conduct of the frontiersman, too, was often not above 
reproach. He was inclined to look upon the Indian as little 
more than an animal to be shot down with as little impunity 
as any other denizen of the forest. Many an innocent red 
man fell a victim of these white savages. One of the most 
notorious cases was the murder by Frederick Stump of ten 
Indians in January, 1768. Six of these, four men and two 
women, came to his house drunk and disorderly on the tenth 
of the month. Fearing that they would do him some harm 
he killed them all and concealed their bodies beneath the ice 
of the creek near the house. Then afraid that news might 
be carried to the other Indians, he went the next day to 
some cabins about fourteen miles from his home; killed the 
woman, two girls,and a child whom he found there; put their 
bodies into the cabins; and set them afire. (1) The murder- 
er with his servant, John Ironcutter, was detected, arrested, 
and confined in the jail at Carlisle. But on January 29, about 
two o’clock in the morning, a mob of seventy or eighty armed 
men broke into the jail and carried them away in 
triumph. (2) 

Such was the frontiersman’s viewpoint. (3) He painted 
Indian character in the blackest and most baleful shades in 
order the more easily to justify the wrongs that were com- 
monly done them. It was always difficult to bring a defend- 
ant to justice on account of the difficulty of proving the 
crime as well as on account of the assistance that was in- 
variably given him, whenever it was possible, by his friends 
and neighbors. 

But while there was this negative power repelling the 
Indians from the English, there was also a positive power 
drawing them to the French. When the latter first appeared 
upon the American continent, they had gained the enmity 
of the Iroquois by espousing the cause of their enemies. The 
French tried in vain to subdue them. When the English 
appeared, the Five Nations were, therefore, their natural al- 
lies. The Indians invited them to aid in destroying the in- 
fant colony of Canada while it was a comparatively easy 
task, but the English turned to them a deaf ear. The French, 
finding at last that the Iroquois could not be subdued, chang- 





(1) Col. Rec., IX, 414. 
(2) Ibid, 448. 
(3) Pa. Arch., 2nd ser., IV, 770, 773; VI, 822. 
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ed their tactics and attempted to gain by kindness and favors 
what they had failed to win by force. In this they were 
more successful. (1) Able agents were employed whose zeal 
was so much superior to that of the English agents and 
commissioners that the latter were held in almost universal 
contempt. The Indians gradually withdrew from the Eng- 
lish interest on account of the unfavorable view which they 
were beginning to form of English integrity and ability. 
The French, too, seemed to be more able to attract and hold 
their good will. They entered more easily into their manner 
of living, married squaws, and became veritable savages. 
The Indians looked upon them as more nearly akin to them- 
selves, and put more trust in them than in any other Euro- 
peans. (2) 

“The English,” says a contemporary pamphleteer, “in 
order to get their lands, drive them as far from them as 
possible, nor seem to care what becomes of them, provided 
they can get them removed out of the way of their perma- 
nent Settlements ; whereas the French, considering that they 
can never want land in America, who enjoy the Friendship 
of the Indians, use all the Means in their Power to draw as 
many into their alliance as possible; and, to secure their af- 
fection, invite as many as can to come and live near them, 
and to make their Towns as near the French settlements as 
they can.” (3) 

About 1728, or possibly earlier, they began their at- 
tempts to dissuade the Delawares and Shawanese from their 
friendship for the English. The latter tried to frustrate 
the tempters by persuading the Shawanese to move east- 
ward from the Ohio and by excluding French agents from 
western Pennsylvania. But all efforts were fruitless. A 
Frenchman came every spring to trade with the Allegheny 
Indians, and particularly with the Shawanese. The Gover- 
nor of Canada sent a blacksmith to work for them free of 
charge, (4) which pleased them so highly that on his de- 





(1) PARKMAN, FRANCIS, Conspiracy of Pontiac, III, Appendix A2, 
Cadwallader Colden to the Earl of Halifax: “After the peace 
of Utrecht, the French changed their measures. They took 
every method in their power to gain the Friendship of the Five 
Nations, and succeeded so well with the Senecas, who are by 
far the most numerous, and at the greatest distance from us, 
that they were entirely brought over to the French interest. 
The French obtained the consent of the Senecas to the build- 
ing of the Fort at Niagara, situated in their country.” 

(2) ZEISBERGER, DAVID, History of the North American Indians, 122. 

(3) THOMPSON, Causes of Alienation, 48. 

(4) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 301. 
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parture they made him a present of skins to the value of 
ten pounds. 

Before the French and Indian War many Indians were 
inclined to look upon the English as a counterpoise to the 
power of the French and therefore remained their steady 
friends. But after the reduction of Canada they began to 
look upon them in an entirely different light. (1) The Eng- 
lish now held the forts which controlled the Great Lakes 
and the rivers communicating with them. The Indians look- 
ed with jealousy upon these for they imagined that they 
could see in every little garrison the germ of a future colony 
which foretold only too clearly the day of their own expul- 
sion. 


The most fundamental cause—the cause that would in- 
evitably have brought on a struggle had all others been ab- 
sent—was, therefore, the usurpation by the whites of the 
Indians’ land. The assembly laid the whole blame at the 
door of the proprietors. ‘The Causes of the Present Indian 
Incursions on the Province,” they say in 1757, “have arisen, 
in a great Measure, from the exorbitant purchases made, 
or supposed to be made, of the Indians.” (2) They were 
especially dissatisfied with the Albany Purchase of 1754. 
In fact it was considered fraudulent throughout, and was 
practically recognized as such by the proprietors in redeed- 
ing the tract to the Indians. The Walking Purchase, al- 
though of a date somewhat remote, doubtless still lingered 
in the Indian’s mind and helped to swell the general impres- 
sion of English rapacity. The vast grant of land by the 
king to the Ohio Company also fostered discontent as did 
the frequent settlement of squatters upon lands which had 
not yet been released. The real cause, however, cannot be 
found in any individual purchase or specific event, but only 
in the steady, irresistable progress of the whites. After all 
the lesser causes of irritation have been brushed aside, we 
must look upon the Indian wars as an inevitable struggle 
between an inferior race in possession of the soil and a su- 
perior race which was gradually usurping it. 

Turning from the political and military aspects of the 
Indian policy, I shall now review the various attempts to 


(1) N. Y. Col. Docs., VII, 603. George Croghan to the Board of 
Trade: “The Indians before the late war, or the conquest of 
Quebeck considered us in the light of a Counterpoise to the 
power of the French, their ancient Enemies, and were steady 
Friends to the English on that account; but since the reduc- 
ticn of Canada, they consider us in a very different and less 
favorable light—.” 


(2) Votes of Assembly, IV, 728. 
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convert them to the principles of civilization and Christiani- 
ty. To do this was usually set forth as one of the chief 
objects of colonization; but in most cases it was acted upon, 
if at all, in a very dilatory manner. In Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, considerable effort was made, particularly by the Quak- 
ers and Moravians, to convert and civilize them. 

The missionary was compelled to work under great dif- 
ficulties. The Indians, as any other race, were closely at- 
tached to their own traditions and not inclined to embrace 
a new belief which they were unable to comprehend. (1) 
The white man, too, it was observed, did not live according 
to the teachings of his own doctrine. He was very willing 
to take advantage of the Indian in trade, and sometimes 
committed crimes of a more heinous nature. The mission- 
ary was also at times obliged to work through the unsatis- 
factory means of an interpreter. It was only he who spent 
a considerable time with the Indians who was able to gain 
a working knowledge of their language. 

The Indian believed in a Supreme Being or Great Spirit 
who had created Earth, man, and all things about him. This 
belief had been handed down from generation to generation. 
Penn liked to assume that it could be traced back to the 
Lost Tribes of Israel from whom he conceived that they had 
descended. They did not presume to know the dwelling 
place of their god or attempt to solve his mysteries. But 
somewhere in the indefinite future, they held, lay the happy 
hunting ground where the warrior who had lived a virtuous 
life and refrained from theft, murder, and immorality would 
ultimately take up his abode; where game was plenty and 
the hunter never knew fatigue; where he would live a life 
of superfluity, joy, and dancing. 

They had no conception of a hell. It was punishment 
enough for him who had lived an evil life to be denied an 
entrance into the abode of happiness. Throughout eternity 
be was obliged to wander about, sad, discontented. (2) The 
Indians, they said, within whose hearts was written the 
word of God had no necessity for a bible, but one had been 
given to the whites on account of their wickedness. 


They had their own traditional manners and customs, 
which they were by no means inclined to change. They 
believed that the white and the red man had been created 
by the same Great Spirit but that each had been given a 
different employment. The whites were charged with the 
cultivation of the soil while the Indians were given the more 





(1) Hout, T. C., Description of the Province of New Sweden, 140. 
(2) ZEISBERGER, Jndians, 128, 
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noble employment of hunting the wild beasts of the forest. 
They considered it contrary to the will of the deity that 
they should adopt the white man’s manner of life and pointed 
to nature for their proof. (1) Each animal, they said, deer, 
bear, or rabbit, had its own characteristic habits; and no 
one ever observed one of them giving up its own habits to 
adopt those of another. They held that the same principle 
applied to whites and Indians. 

Falckner, who visited Pennsylvania about the close of the 
seventeenth century, recognized the difficulty of coming 
into influential relationship with them on account of the 
differences of race, custom, and language. He believed that, 
in order to obtain any important results, it would be neces- 
sary to plant colonies of whites near their centers of popu- 
lation. (2) Strange to say, he suggests bringing up some 
of their children in the knowledge of the German or English 
tongue rather than that the missionary should acquaint 
himself with theirs. (3) 

But the greatest obstruction to Christianization, except- 
ing possibly the religious inertia which is inherent in any 
people, was the bad example set by the English. While 
the missionary was teaching the doctrines of Christ, the 
traders and other frontier inhabitants were absolutely con- 
troverting them; and it was from these, as has been pointed 
out in dealing with the causes of alienation, that the Indian 
formed his opinion of the white man’s character. They 
soon became so convinced that most white men were evil at 
heart that they were inclined to turn their backs in disdain 
upon the missionary. (4) 





(1) HECKEWELDER, JOHN, History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the 
Neighboring States, 121. 

(2) FALCKNER, DANIEL, Curieuse Nachricht von Pennsylvania, 127. 

(3) Ibid, 123. “If some of them could only have been brought up on 
the already mentioned lines, so that they understood the En- 
glish or German tongue, then we could lead them to a knowl- 
edge of God through the story of the first creation, and then 
by daily intercourse with them strengthen them, until God 
= us further opportunity to show them greater confi- 

ence.” 

(4) THOMPSON, Causes of Alienation, 56. “And as these Traders were 

the persons who were in some Sort the Representatives of the 

English among the Indians, and by whom they were to judge 

of our Manners and Religion, they conceived such invincible 

Prejudices against both, particularly against our holy Religion 

that when Mr. Sergeant, a Gentlemen in New England, took a 

journey in 1741 to the Shawanese, and some other Tribes living 

on Susquehannah, and offered to instruct them in the Christian 

Religion, they rejected his offer in Disdain. They reproached 

Christianity. They told him the Traders would lie, cheat, and 

debauch their Women, and even their Wives, if their Husbands 

were not at home.” 
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“And yet,” Heckewelder reports them as saying, “these 
white men would always be telling us of their great Book 
which God had given to them, they would persuade us that 
every man was good who believed in what the Book said, 
and every man was bad who did not believe in it. They told 
us a great many things, which they said were written in 
the Book and wanted us to believe it all. We would prob- 
ably have done so, if we had seen them practice what they 
pretended to believe, and act according to the good words 
which they told us. But no! while they held their big Book 
in one hand, in the other they had murderous weapons, guns 
and swords, wherewith to kill us, poor Indians! Ah! and 
they did so too, they killed those who believed in their Book, 
as well as those who did not. They made no distinction.” (1) 

This criticism naturally does not apply to the Quakers. 
They labored faithfully to promote justice as well as to im- 
prove the Indian’s physical, intellectual, and religious con- 
dition. Penn himself was much concerned in their spiritual 
welfare and while he was in the province labored zealously 
to improve it. Before the founding of the colony George 
Fox and other Quaker missionaries had preached to them, 
and very soon after that event joint religious meetings of 
Quakers and Indians were held. Attempts were also made 
to teach them some of the principles of civilized life. They 
were instructed in the barbarity of torture and in the evil 
effects of war. (2) They were furnished with agricultural 
implements and taught how to till the soil in a more skillful 
manner. (3) 


The Moravians, however, were the most energetic and 
successful missionaries. They began their activities in 
Pennsylvania about 1740, from which time until the end of 
the century they were constantly active. At the outbreak 
of the French and Indian War a number of converts were 
already living with them at Bethlehem. (4) Under the 
name of the Society of the United Brethren for propagating 
the gospel among the heathen they were incorporated by a 
law of the commonwealth. (5) 

The Moravians, however, were not alone in their labors. 
The Scottish Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
was also active. Its most important missionary in Penn- 
sylvania was David Brainerd. He had studied three years 


(1) HECKEWELDER, Indian Nations, 188. 
(2) Col. Rec., III, 79. 

(3) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 47. 
(4) Ibid, II, 761. 

(5) Statutes at Large, XIV, 71, 
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at Yale and worked for some time at an Indian settlement 
near Stockbridge, Massachusetts, before taking up his labors 
at the forks of the Delaware in 1744. In the autumn of the 
year he visited the Susquehanna Indians and the next sum- 
mer transferred to New Jersey where he met with the 
greatest success, baptising seventy-eight Indians. On the 
twentieth of March, 1747, after only three years of labor, 
he died at the home of Johnathan Edwards from pulmonary 
consumption brought on by exposure and hardship. (1) 

The Presbyterians occasionally sent out itinerant mis- 
sionaries, but seem to have established no permanent mis- 
sions. Mr. Beatty, one of these missionaries, visited the 
frontier of Pennsylvania in 1776. The Indians were very 
attentive and seemed to desire instruction in religion, many 
coming to seek it individually; but the practical results of 
the trip were negligible. His journal shows that Mr. Beat- 
ty’s hope was based upon the interest which the Indians 
showed and not upon actual conversions. (2) 

He has left us the following description of one of his 
missionary services near Muskingum. “At eleven o’clock, 
or a little after, one of the council came to our hut, in order 
to conduct us to the Council House, where his majesty lives. 
A considerable number of men and women attended. 

“T began divine worship by singing part of a psalm, hav- 
ing previously explained the general drift and meaning of 
it to them. (Psalmody, by the way, is exceedingly pleasing 
to the Indians.) I then prayed, and the interpreter repeated 
my prayer to them in their own language. 

“TI then preached to them from the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, Luke, XV, 11. By way of introduction, I gave some 
short account of man’s primative happy state—then of the 
fall— how all mankind were concerned therein, and effected 
by it—and that, this the bible taught us, and sad experience 
and observation abundantly confirmed. I then illustrated 
our sad condition, particularly by the prodigal son, and 
showed what hopes of mercy and encouragement there were 
for us to return to God, the father, through Christ.” (3) 


(1) EpwWarps, JOHNATHAN, Memoirs of David Brainerd, 5. 


(2) BEATTY, CHARLES, Journal, “Upon the whole, there really ap- 
pears a strange, nay, a strong desire prevailing in many of 
these poor heathens, after the Knowledge of the gospel, and 
the things of God, and a Door, as we before observed, to be 
effectually opening, or, rather, already opened for carrying to 
them the glad tidings of salvation, so that, if now proper 
measures were vigorously pursued, there is much reason to 
hope that the blessing of God might attend and crown 
attempts of this kind with success,” 


(3) Beatty, Journal, 54-55. 
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This as given a little at a time through an interpreter 
“making things as plain as possible, using such similies as 
they were well acquainted with, in order to convey a more 
clear idea of the truth to their minds.” 


Some efforts were also made to instruct them in the fun- 
damentals of reading, writing, and husbandry. At times 
they requested such instruction. In 1758, for example, 
Teedyuscung made a second request for ministers and school 
masters. (1) Although the government had promised to 
supply them, the promise had not been kept. (2) 

After the Revolution we find provisions made at various 
times for the education of some of those Indians who still 
remained in or near the province. In 1791 the Quakers re- 
ceived and agreed to teach at their own expense two Seneca 
boys. They were to instruct them in reading, writing, and 
husbandry, “and especially to teach them to love peace.” (3) 


The government also at times assumed such expense. 
In 1795 an act was passed to provide for the education of 
John Metaxen, one of the Stockbridge tribe of Oneida In- 
dians. It empowered the governor to furnish the said In- 
dian at public expense with suitable lodging, clothing, and 
entertainment for a term not exceeding two years, and to 
place him in such school or schools during this period as he, 
the governor, might think proper. Three hundred dollars 
were appropriated for the purpose. (4) Again in 1797 pro- 
vision was made for the education of John Konapat, another 
youth of the same tribe, and two hundred dollars appro- 
priated for the purpose. (5) 

The results of these efforts were by no means as great 
as could be wished, but they were still attended by some 
good results. Teedyuscung states that Indians lived better 
lives after their conversion than they had done before. (6) 
A number of Christian Indians who visited Philadelphia 
during the French and Indian War abstained entirely from 
the use of liquor and behaved themselves in an orderly and 
commendable manner. They expressed a great abhorrence 
of war and wondered much that the Christians were such 


(1) Col. Rec., VIII, 47. 

Ibid, IX, 8. 

(3) Some Transactions between the Indians and Friends in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1791 & 1792. 

Statutes at Large, XV, 295. 

Ibid, XV, 514. 

Col. Rec., VIII, 48. “You are wise men, You tell us the Chris- 
tian Religion is Good, and we believe it to be so, partly from 
the Credit of your Words and partly because we see that some 
of our brother Indians who were wicked before they became 
Christians, Live better Lives now than they formerly did.” 
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great warriors rather than lovers and cultivators of 
peace. (1) 

The efforts of the Moravians were attended by the great- 
est success but they had probably baptised considerable less 
than a thousand Indians when their labors were disturbed 
by the Revolution. Several tribes, however, had received 
some instruction in the arts of civilization. Their Ohio 
colonies were flourishing. Here they dwelt peaceably and 
quietly together under the supervision of their teachers and 
ministers. (2) Their cabins and wigwams were neat and 
comfortable; their cornfields were well tilled. Nearby stood 
the church and the schoolhouse where they were taught the 
arts of peace and industry. 

But under the very thin veneer of civilization was still 
an Indian. The inheritance of centuries could not be neutra- 
lized in a single lifetime. The Indian child brought up in 
all the white man’s traditions and habituated to all his cus- 
toms relapsed inevitably to the life of his ancestors if he 
but once visited his relatives and felt the irresistable charm 
of the camp fire by a mountain stream and experienced for 
a time the unrestrained freedom of a forest life. 





(1) Proup. History of Pennsylvania, I, 320. 
(2) DARLINGTON, Mrs. Mary C., Fort Pitt and Letters from the 
Frontier, 241. 
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CHAPTER II. 


INDIAN TRADE. 
1680-1770. 


It is with considerable trepidation that I take up the sub- 
ject of the Indian trader, because any account that can be 
given of him and his work must be unsatisfactory. He was 
a man of the woods and the pack horse trail, not a man of 
the pen. The sources of our information are, therefore, un- 
trustworthy. They are for the most part laws made for the 
regulation of trade and the opinions of outsiders who were 
not acquainted with the actual conditions. 

When the province came under his control, Penn decided 
that the Indians should be treated with fairness and hones- 
ty, that there should be no monopoly of trade by any person 
or company, and that they should be furnished only with 
those things which were beneficial. Before he came to the 
colony he wrote them a letter in order to open negotiations 
for a commercial treaty which would work to the advantage 
of both nations. (1) He was offered in June, 1681, six 
thousand pounds, together with a handsome annuity, for a 
monopoly of the trade between the Delaware and Susque- 
hanna rivers. But although he was much in need of funds, 
he refused the offer because such a monopoly would take 
the control of trade out of his hands and subject the Indians 
to the machinations and corruption of a selfseeking com- 
mercial company. (2) 

The fur trade of Pennsylvania grew so rapidly that by 
1686 the authorities of New York began to fear that New 
York City and Albany would be depopulated. (3) A year 
later, on account of the continued encroachments upon their 
trade, they recommended to the king that all of Pennsyl- 
vania north of the falls of the Susquehanna should be joined 
to that province. (4) Nearly all the white inhabitants along 
the frontier bartered more or less with their Indian neigh- 
bors. Then of course there were those who made this their 


(1) JANNEY, S. M., Life of William Penn, 196. 

(2) Mem. Pa. Hist. Soc., I, 212. 

(3) N. Y. Col. Docs., III, 416. Governor Dongon’s Report: “I am 
now informed that the people of Pennsylvania have had last year 
from the Indians, upwards of 200 packs of beaver down to the 
Skonshill and will have more this as I have reason to believe, 
which if not prevented, his Mty must not expect this Govern- 
ment can maintain itself, besides that it will wholly depopu- 
late this Town & Albany. 

(4) Ibid, 424, 
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chief occupation. James Logan reported to Governor Keith 
in 1719 that the Indian trade probably amounted to 40,000 
pounds sterling per year. (1) In 1748 there were about 
twenty English traders at Logstown on the Ohio River. (2) 
The chief trading house here was that of George Croghan 
whose activities will be described later in this chapter. 

As the Indians became gradually more hostile, they be- 
gan to place obstructions in the way of the traders. They 
complained that roads were cut through their country and 
houses built without first having obtained their consent. (3) 
Then backed by the French they began to arrest and carry 
to Canada those who passed into the contested territory 
about the Ohio. In 1752 John Pattin was captured and car- 
ried finally to France. (4) After three months imprison- 
ment he at last obtained his liberty through the interven- 
tion of friends, but was unable to gain the restitution of his 
confiscated goods. During the next year four men trading 
west of the Ohio were arrested and subjected to practically 
the same treatment. (5) The traders had by this time es- 
tablished posts on Lake Erie, on the Ohio River, and as far 
west as the Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami. 


During the Indian wars, as has just been intimated, the 
losses of the traders were sometimes very high. George 
Croghan lost in 1756 150 pounds at his Muskingum post 
alone. (6) Two men in his employ were among those ar- 
rested and carried to France. The firm of Moynton, Whar- 
ton, and Morgan, which was extensively engaged in the 
western trade, was a heavy loser in 1763. The combined 
loss of all traders in this year was 85,000 pounds. (7) In 
1774 William Wilson, a fur trader of Pittsburgh, with a 
great deal of difficulty escaped from the western woods leav- 
ing behind him nearly fifty horse loads of peltry. (8) 

Soon after the conclusion of the French and Indian wars 
trade resumed its former prominence. A considerable pro- 
portion of it was carried on from Pennsylvania westward by 
the channel of the Ohio, and northward by the Allegheny 
River to Le Boeuf and Lake Erie. (9) Until the outbreak 
of Dunmore’s War free intercourse was kept up between the 





(1) Hazarp, Register, III, 212. 

(2) THWaITEs, Early Western Travels, I, 28. 
(3) N Col. Does., VI, 

(4) Votes of Assembly, iv, 7935, 

(5) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 233. 

(6) GIsT, CHRISTOPHER, Journals, 108. 

(7) Ibid, 241. 

(8) BYARs, W. V., The First American Movement West, 27. 
(9) N. Y. Col. Docs., VIII, 26. 
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red men and the white, the Indians often visiting the settle- 
ments and the whites going far into the forest with their 
goods to exchange for pelts. Before the Revolutionary War 
Carlisle was the chief center of Indian trade; after that war 
Pittsburg, which had since 1763 been encroaching rapidly 
upon the older city, became the more prominent of the two. 
(1) This transfer of importance was inevitable on account 
of the Indians being driven gradually westward. 

In the more northern colonies beaver skins occupy the 
most important place in Indian trade; but these, on account 
of their scarcity, were superceded in Pennsylvania by other 
products of the forest. Bear, moose, and deer skins; martin, 
otter, fox, and other furs; turkeys, game, and fish were in 
the early days brought down to Philadelphia and exchanged 
for powder, lead, blankets, cooking utensils, and brandy, or 
sold for wampum. (2) The Indians preferred wampum to 
silver money because they were acquainted with its value 
and could not easily be cheated in its use. 

Zeisberger tells us that in his time the Indians for their 
pelteries received from the traders “powder, lead, rifle-bar- 
raled guns—for other weapons they do not value—blankets, 
strouds, linen, shirts, cotton, callemanco (calico), knives, 
needles, thread, woolen and silken ribbon, wire and kettles 
of brass, silver buckles,—these are considered as valuable 
as gold and with them they can purchase almost anything 
—bracelets, rings, combs, mirrors, axes, hatchets and other 
tools.” (3) The goods for the Indian trade came chiefly 
from England and the skins and furs for which they were 
traded in turn found their way to that country. (4) 

The traders were mostly frontier inhabitants who, hav- 
ing gained some knowledge of the Indian language and 
standing in need of money, were easily induced to engage in 
such undertakings. (5) The following description of them 
has been left by a contemporary: “The river (Ohio) flows 
quietly and evenly. Boats are going back and forth; even 
now one is coming, laden with hides from Illinois. The peo- 
ple on board are wearing clothes made of woolen bed blank- 
ets. They are laughing and singing after the manner of 
the French, yet as red as Indians, and almost the antipodes 
of their fatherland.” (6) 





(1) Olden Time, edited by N. B. Craig, II, 339. 

(2) Myers, Narratives, 382, 426. 

(3) ZEISBERGER, Indians, 118. 

(4) FRANKLIN, Works, III, 481. 

(5) Hanna, C. A., The Wilderness Trail, I, 3. 

(6) HULBERT, A. B., Historic Highways of America, XII, 87. 
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The most enterprising among the Pennsylvania traders, 
who as a class were noted for their enterprise, was George 
Croghan, the “king of the traders.” He came to America 
from Ireland in 1741 and within a few years took out. a 
license to trade. In 1753, compelled by approaching bank- 
ruptcy, he deserted the settled parts of the province and 
established a trading post near the Juniata River. His let- 
ters and journals furnish us almost the only reliable infor- 
mation upon the trader’s life. 

The ordinary trader, however, was far below Croghan in 
character. The traffic, on account of the great opportunity 
for unlicensed action and dishonest gain, attracted a disrep- 
utable class of men whom Penn and his successors tried in 
vain to eliminate. The escape from civilization and any sort 
of efficient governmental control gave free scope to all their 
basest passions and desires. Drunkenness, dishonesty, bloody 
quarrels, and debauchery of the Indian women were com- 
mon, while cases of murder were occasionally reported. There 
was constant danger that these abuses would involve the 
province in war with the Indians. “I cannot but be appre- 
hensive,” wrote Governor George Thomas to the assembly 
in 1744, “that the Indian trade as it is now carried on will 
involve us in some fatal quarrel with the Indians. Our 
Traders in defiance of the Law carry Spirituous Liquors 
amongst them, and take the Advantage of their inordinate 
Appetite for it to cheat them out of their skins and their 
wampum, which is their Money, and often to debauch their 
wives into the Bargain. Is it to be wondered at then, if 
when they Recover from the Drunken fit, they should take 
severe revenges?” (1) 

The assembly in 1754 expressed their opinion of the 
traders in clear and comprehensible terms. “We are now 
to join with the Governor, in bewailing the miserable Situa- 
tion of the Indian Trade, carried on (some few excepted) by 
the vilest of our Inhabitants, and Convicts imported from 
Great Britain and Ireland, by which means the English Na- 
tion is unhappily represented among our Indian allies in the 
most disagreeable manner. These trade without Control, 
either beyond the Limits, or at least beyond the Power of 
our Laws, supplied as we are informed, by some of the 
magistrates who hold a Commission under this Government, 
and the other Inhabitants of our back Counties.” (2) 

Charles Williams, an early settler in Ohio, has left us an 
account of his methods of trade. “After some time I moved 
(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 854. 
(2) Votes of Assembly, IV, 287. 
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up the River where I came from—Carpenter’s Station, Short 
Creek. Then had money, two horses. Then peace with the 
Ingens. I thought I would pay them up for what damage 
they had done me, stealing horses. And following them 
many miles, went out to New Cumer’s Town. There I and 
three more persons fell in with thirty or forty Ingens. Give 
them a small cag of whiskey and keep one to trade on. They 
got pretty high soon, and came to take my bread, and got 
hold of the bag and run; but I soon over hauled him and 
took it away from him. Soon after they come to get more 
whiskey, and I sold them for one dollar a quart, one third 
water. Then I was paying them up. In two or three days 
I got done trading, and went home in fine heart, thinking 
what I would do next trip. Soon started out, with several 
horses loaded with articles for trade; one horse load with 
whiskey, as it would make two horse loads (after being 
watered). Come to the camp. Plenty of Ingens there, 
hungry for trade. I made a good trade for myself.” (1) 


The Indian was naturally unable to trade advantage- 
ously with the more experienced white. He was usually 
worsted in the bargain and often complained of it to the 
provincial government. But on account of the difficulties 
of supervision the evils could not be entirely prevented. 
Each continued to make the best bargain that he could and 
each was left to guard his own interests. (2) The Indian 
was obliged to look out for himself. “If they can deceive 
the whites,” says Zeisberger, “they do so with pleasure, for 
it is not easily done. They are delighted, also, if they suc- 
ceed in purloining something. They are fond of buying on 
credit, promising to pay when they return from the chase. 
The traders may be willing to take the risk, hoping to con- 
trol all the catch. But if the Indians, on their return, find 
other traders in the country, they barter with them and 
trouble themselves no longer over their creditors. If the 
latter remind them of their debts, they are offended, for to 
pay old debts seems to them to be giving goods away for 
nothing. Usually traders learn from their losses to give 
nothing or but little on credit. This is the safest course 
and there is no danger of arousing the enmity of the Indians. 
When war breaks out the traders are the first in danger, 
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Nations: “As to Trade, they know ’tis the Method of all that 
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not only of losing their property but also their lives. When 
the Indians suspect a war approaching, they keep it secret 
and take as many goods on credit as they can get; as soon 
as the war breaks out all debts are cancelled.” (1) 


After Pontiac’s War the ministry drew up a plan to com- 
pel Indians to pay debts of fifty shillings or over upon pain 
of imprisonment. Franklin opposed it. (2) The Indians, 
he said, knew no such thing as imprisonment for debt; in 
fact they never imprisoned one another. If then the Eng- 
lish attempted to imprison them, it would be generally dis- 
liked and occasion breaches. The valuation which they put 
upon personal liberty was so high and that upon personal 
property so low that imprisonment for a debt of a few shil- 
lings would appear extremely disproportionate. Debts of 
honor were generally as well paid as other debts. Where no 
compulsion could be used, it was considered the more dis- 
graceful to be dishonest. 


That contact with the traders had an evil effect upon the 
Indians is generally conceded by all who had any acquaint- 
ance with the situation. They had vices of their own, it is 
true, but from association with the outcasts of white so- 
ciety they could only add to them. “In treating of this sub- 
ject,” says Heckewelder, “I cannot resist the impression of 
a melancholy feeling, arising from the comparison which 
forces itself upon my mind of what the Indians were before 
the Europeans came into this country, and what they have 
become since, by a participation in our vices. By their in- 
tercourse with us, they have lost much of that original 
character by which they were once distinguished,—and the 
— — has taken place is by no means for the bet- 
ter.” 


It was impossible to regulate Indian trade with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. The frontier was too extensive and 
the inhabitants too widely scattered. The Indians too did 
not always live in towns sufficiently large to encourage 
traders to live among them, but scattered about in families 
which shifted their situation as often as better hunting 
grounds seemed to entice them. (4) The government could 
not regulate the social and commercial intercourse of these 
scattered shifting peoples. It was also found impracticable 





(1) ZEISBERGER, Jndians, 117. 
(2) FRANKLIN, Works, III, 480. 

(3) HECKEWELDER, /ndian Nations, 261, 
(4) FRANKLIN, Works, III, 476. 
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to force the Indians to bring their furs to a central post 
when they could more easily and to better advantage dis- 
pose of them to their neighbors. Even if the province could 
have controlled the actions of her own traders, many non- 
residents came in from Maryland, Virginia, and New York, 
who refused to abide by the trade laws of Pennsylvania. 
A law was enacted in 1693 forbidding nonresidents to trade 
within the province under penalty of fine and confiscation 
of goods. (1) It was re-enacted several times but could not 
be enforced as is attested by the many Indian complaints. 
(2) The very nearness of other colonies made it difficult 
to control the kind and amount of goods which the Indians 
should be allowed to purchase. If they were refused any 
kind of goods within the colony, it was generally quite easy 
to purchase them just over the border. In 1682 some In- 
dians asked that the prohibition on the sale of rum be raised 
because it was sold in Newcastle and their young men went 
down there, bought it, and were more debauched than if 
they had been allowed to purchase it at home. (3) 

Trade, therefore, was left practically free and unre- 
stricted. Any one could engage in it by obtaining a license 
from the governor; many traded unmolested without li- 
censes. This threw its conduct into the hands of a great 
number of individuals, more or less irresponsible, who, when 
once they were hidden by the forest, seemed to forget all 
laws of God and man. The conduct of the French trade 
stood out in direct contradistinction to this. In Canada the 
right to trade was farmed out to the highest bidder for the 
benefit of the government. The operations of the traders 
were generally restricted to certain posts at each of which 
was stationed a military commander with a number of sol- 
diers. (4) 

Penn’s Conditions and Concessions provided that all 
trade with the Indian should be carried on in the market 
places, and that all goods should be carefully tested. If they 
were found good, they were to pass; but if not good, they 
were not to be sold for such. (5) In 1701 a scheme was 
suggested by the proprietor of forming a company into 
which all would be free to enter under obligation of observ- 
ing and submitting to all rules and regulations which the 
government might make. This, however, never went into 





(1) Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania, 240. 

(2) Col. Rec., V, 229; Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 425. 
(3) HAZARD, SAMUEL, Annals of Pennsylvania, 531, 
(4) HANNA, Wilderness Trail, II, 322, 

(5) Hazarp, Annals, 518. 
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effect. (1) Instructions were sometimes issued to the trad- 
ers to govern them in their dealings with the Indians. (2) 
While these were faithfully observed by some, most traders 
altogether ignored them when once they had gone beyond 
governmental control. 

The most efficient method developed for the regulation 
of trade was the licensing of traders. (3) After 1710 no one 
was allowed to trade without a license issued by the gov- 
ernor under penalty of imprisonment and forfeiture of 
goods; after 1715 each was put under bond to observe the 
trade laws. (4) Landholders, however, were allowed to buy 
for their own use and to sell their own produce at will. This 
law, like all others, was evaded. (5) But it was much easier 
to enforce than any other because the trader could be re- 
quired to show his license at any point; and in case his char- 
acter proved undesirable or his dealings dishonest, his li- 
cense for the following year could be refused. 

The Indian agent was the most important factor in the 
enforcement of all trade laws. In case unscrupulous traders 
imposed upon the Indians, it was he who informed the gov- 
ernor and attempted to bring the offender to justice. At 
times he staved the casks of liquor which had been illegally 
imported. In general he did his best to see that satisfaction 
was furnished to the offended. (6) 

During the French and Indian War we should naturally 
expect all converse with the Indians to be stopped; but the 
assembly during this period kept pressing upon the govern- 
or a trade bill which he, on account of his instructions, per- 
sisted in amending. (7) The governor considered that it 
would be of no service, but the assembly believed that the 
Indians could be won back to the English interest by a con- 
tinuation of friendly intercourse. They rejected several 
times the governor’s amendments and returned the bill to 
him as it originally stood. They argued that it was merely 


(1) Hazarp, Register, VI, 11. 

(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., 1, 243. In 1789 the following instructions 
were issued: Furnish no rum; do not trade with drunk Indians; 
Incense no Indian against any trader; all sell at a common 
price; give Indians a good example of sobriety of life; send all 
messages to governor immediately. 

Statutes at Large, II, 367; III, 60. 

Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 866. 

EGLE, Notes and Queries, I, 403. 

Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 762. Conrad Weiser to the Provincial 
Government: “The Indians must have satisfaction for all 
possible injuries—If all comes to all, rather than the poor 
Indian should be wronged, the public ought to make satisfac- 
tion if no remedy can be found to prevent it.” 

FRANKLIN, Review, 291, 317, 325, 336. 
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an imitation of the law which long practice had shown to be 
beneficial, and that the governor should reconsider his 
amendments and let it pass. (1) After it had been sent 
back and forth a number of times and the assembly had 
been convinced that the governor would never sign it with- 
out the suggested amendments, they approved them to- 
gether with a new amendment to determine the salary of 
the agents. (2) As the assembly had now accepted the 
amendments to the former bills, the council advised the 
governor to pass it if he was satisfied that the one thousand 
pounds said to be expended for Indian goods were actually 
so expended. The bill was, therefore, returned to the house 
= a message to that effect. (3) It became a law April 8, 
1758. 


The purpose of this law was to win the friendship of the 
Indians, lead to their civilization by providing preachers 
and teachers, and keep peace along the frontier. (4) It pro- 
vided for the appointment of nine commissioners of Indian 
affairs whose duty it was to appoint Indian agents, to supply 
them with goods for trade, and to oversee intercourse in 
general. They were not allowed to engage in trade for them- 
selves or for others. They supplied the traders with goods 
from a general stock appropriated by the assembly; and in 
case the trade should prove lucrative, they might borrow 
further sums to carry it on. In case of deficit taxes were 
to be levied to pay it. Goods were to be sold at prices suf- 
ficient merely to pay the expenses of the transaction and 
support the missionaries and teachers among the Indians. (5) 


Trade, however, as carried on under the act proved un- 
profitable. The returns were not sufficient to pay the inter- 
est on the sums borrowed. (6) Teachers and preachers could 
not be provided as had been contemplated. The situation 
was explained to the Indians by Governor Hamilton in 
August, 1762. “You know that for some Years past the 
Government hath kept a great Store at Pittsburgh in order 
to supply you with goods, in exchange for your Skins & 
Furs, near your own Homes. Good men have been appoint- 
ed to regulate the Prices of our Goods and your Skins, & 
great care has been taken that you should not be cheated or 
imposed upon by those who have from Time to Time kept 
the Provincial Stores; but Iam sorry to inform you that the 


(1) Col. Rec., VII, 63. 

(2) Col. Rec., VII, 63. 

(3) Ibid, VIII, 71. 

(4) Ibid, VII, 450. 

(5) Statutes at Large, V, 320-330. 
(6) Statutes at Large, VI, 291. 
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charges of carrying our Goods & bringing back your Skins 
so many hundred miles on Horse back are so high that it is 
a great disappointment to that Trade, and we lcse a great 
deal of money by it every year, insomuch that I fear that it 
will drop, unless your Uncles, the Six Nations, will consent 
to let us go with our canoes up the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna as far as we can, & build a few Store Houses on 
the Banks of that river to secure our Goods in as we pass 
and repass. This will cut off a long Land Carriage, and may 
be a means of encouraging the continuance of the Trade with 
you, & enabling our people to sell their goods to you at a 
reasonable rate. We intend to speak to your Uncles on this 
Subject.” (1) 

A new trade law was passed in April, 1763, but beyond 
reducing the number of commissioners to six and a few 
minor changes, it was merely a re-enactment of the law of 
1758 (2) A few months later, on account of Indian hostili- 
ties and depredations making trade with them impractic- 
able, the commissioners were required to sell all goods in 
their hands within eighteen months and turn over the pro- 
ceeds to the provincial treasurer. (3) But on account of 
some goods at Pittsburgh being hard to sell to advantage, 
the time was extended until September 1, 1765, and the 
commissioners granted discretion in disposing of them. (4) 

In 1766, and possibly a year earlier, the British min- 
isters were discussing a plan for the control of Indian trade. 
(5) The colonies were to be divided into two districts, over 
each of which was a superintendent. In the northern dis- 
trict the trade was to be carried on at fixed posts, in the 
southern district within the Indian towns. The superintend- 
ents were not to be subject to the miliary power except in 
time of great danger. They or their deputies were to visit 
among the Indians annually. Credit was to be limited to 
fifty shillings by making debts for higher amounts irrecov- 
erable. This general plan, however, remained in force only 
until 1769 when the king who considered that the legisla- 
tures of the respective colonies must be the best judges of 
what their situations and circumstances might require, turn- 
ed over once more the control of trade to them. (6) 

In February, 1770, an act was passed providing for the 





(1) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., ITI, 156. 

(2) Statutes at Large, VI, 283-293. 

(3) Ibid, 315. 

(4) Ibid, 380. 
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appointment of six commissioners to confer with commis- 
sioners who might be appointed by the legislatures of the 
neighboring colonies to agree upon a general plan for the 
regulation of the Indian trade. They were charged to report 
with all convenient speed any action which might be taken 
in order that a proper law might be passed. (1) This is the 
last law in respect to Indian trade which appears upon the 
statute books. The legislature was soon involved in the 
more pressing questions leading up to the revolution, and 
when the war was over, so few Indians remained in the state 
that trade with them was no longer important. 


The question of the rum traffic and its regulation is so 
important that I have reserved it for special consideration. 
In the first place it should be stated that the white man 
must be held responsible for the introduction of drunkeness 
among the Indians. The processes of distillation and fer- 
mentation were entirely unknown to them. (2) They had 
among them no intoxicating liquors except those which they 
received from the whites. The great prevalence of drunk- 
eness was due to unprincipled traders who persuaded them 
to become intoxicated in order that they might the more 
easily cheat them of their goods. “When I come to your 
place with my peltrie,” an Indian is represented as saying, 
“All call to me, ‘Come, Thomas! here’s rum, drink heartily, 
drink! it will not hurt you.’ All this is done for the purpose 
of cheating me. When you have obtained from me all you 
want, you call me a drunken dog, and kick me out of the 
room.” (3) 

The Indian, however, was generally quite willing to pur- 
chase any spirituous liquors which were offered for sale. 
Many of the Indians themselves, especially the women, en- 
gaged in the rum traffic. (4) They imported it from the 
settled districts and sold it at a considerable profit, often 
taking from their customers everything they had, even to 
the rifles upon which their sustenance depended. 

Intoxication, too, affected an Indian quite differently 
from a white man. The latter when very drunk usually falls 
asleep. The Indian on the other hand was thrown into the 
greatest agitation, dancing, running, and shouting. (5) 
Drunk Indians, says Beatty, “generally appear terrible, and 
behave like madmen; it is therefore very dangerous for 


(1) Statutes at Large, VII, 339. 

(2) HECKEWELDER, Indian Nations, 262. 
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white people to be with or near them at that time.” (1) This 
observation is confirmed by Zeisberger, Heckewelder, and 
others best acquainted with Indian life and customs. (2) 
Disease was often caused by exposure; and as murders com- 
mitted while drunk were not severely punished, this was 
often used as an excuse by those who sought revenge. 

If trade in general was hard to control, the rum trade 
was particularly hard because this was the good upon which 
the trader depended for his profit. The Dutch attempted 
with little success to regulate the traffic, (3) but it was 
with the coming of the Quakers that the question was first 
taken up with earnestness. In 1682 a stringent law was en- 
acted forbidding any person to furnish any Indian within 
the province with rum, brandy or other strong liquor under 
penalty of five pounds fine for each such offence. (4) From 
1684 to 1701 the prohibition was raised. (5) In the year 
last named, after consultation with a number of chiefs, it 
was decided to renew it and a second act was passed much 
like that of 1682. (6) 


But none of these laws was strictly obeyed. “The Euro- 
peans,” says Falckner, “certainly did bring in beer and 
brandy, but who can help it that the savages take too much 
thereof? All kinds of laws and regulations have been made 
as to the quantity that might be given to them. However, 
they know how to obtain it by their cunning, although there 
are some mercenary people who for gain furnish them with 
drink in the forest.” (7) The Indians complained of this 
liquor being brought among them and were thereupon 
authorized by the governor to stave the casks and destroy 
the liquor, in which action they would be protected by the 
government against all persons whatsoever. 


In 1722 a more stringent measure was passed. (8) No 
one was to sell rum to the Indians or carry more than one 
gallon of liquor beyond the Christian settlements under 
penalty of twenty pounds fine or imprisonment. The gov- 
ernor and council, however, were allowed to give a reason- 
able amount at treaties, and any inhabitant of the province 
could give any Indian small amounts at his own dwelling. 





(1) BEATTY, Journal, 41. 

(2) ZEISBERGER, Indians, 90: HECKEWELDER, Indian Nations, 263, 
(3) Hazarp, Annals, 314, 333, 372. 

(4) Ibid, 623. 

(5) Col. Rece., II, 26. 

(6) Statutes at Large, II, 169. 

(7) FALCKNER, Curieuse Nachricht, 1738. 

(8) Statutes at Large, III, 311. 
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Although sincere efforts were made by the government 
and by the Quaker yearly meetings to put these laws into 
effect, they were compelled im the end to recognize the utter 
futility of approaching anything like a strict enforcement, 
and to be content with limiting as far as they could the 
amount of liquor imported. It was also found impracticable 
to carry on trade with the Indians, and thus maintain the 
chief bond of friendship with them without furnishing at 
least some moderate quantities of liquor. (1) When prohi- 
bition had been found impracticable, the government took 
up the question of regulation. The first agreement to this 
end was made in 1684. The governor and council held a 
eonference with the Indians at which they agreed to submit 
to the English laws for drunkeness in case the prohibition 
was suspended. (2) This arrangement, however, was soon 
found unsatisfactory. Another plan was that of limiting 
the sale of liquor to licensed traders whose actions were 
more easily controlled, but selling by unlicensed traders 
could not be prevented. 

The Indians saw that the prohibition of the liquor trade 
was really for their benefit, yet they continually opposed it. 
When strong drink was denied them, the desire for it gained 

mastery and they petitioned to have the prohibition 
raised; when it was allowed them, they saw its evil effects 
and many complaints were registered against it. We there- 
fore find them making vain sporadic attemps to exclude it 
from their villages. The chiefs at times prohibited the sale of 
strong liquors, but it was always obtained in some manner 
against which the chiefs were unable to protest. For ex- 
ample a sacrifice of rum would be used. The chiefs accord- 
ing to custom could not prevent importation for such a pur- 
After the Indians had once gained a taste of the 

iquor at the sacrifice, they would go to the old women who 
dealt in it and obtain sufficient to satisfy their cravings. (3) 

As has formerly been stated, the Indians during the 
periods of prohibition were authorized to stave all casks of 
rum brought among them. But few were staved. T 
were too fond of it to destroy it. (4) On the other hand it 
was carried in by their own men. Conrad Weiser, speaking 


(1) Votes of Assembly, III, 158. 

(2) Charter and Laws, 169. 

(3) ZEISBERGER, Indians, 117. 

(4) Pa. Arch., 4th ser., I, 483. Governor Gordon to the Chiefs of the 
Five Nations: “As to rum, we have made divers laws to pro- 
hibit it, & made it lawful for an Indian to stave all the Rum 


that is brought to them.—But the Indians ate too fond of it 
themselves, they will not destroy it.” 
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to the Ohio Indians at Logstown in 1748, said, “You go 
yourselves and fetch horse loads of strong liquors; only the 
other day an Indian came to this town out of Maryland with 
three horse loads of Liquor, so that it appears you love it 
so well that you cannot be without it.” (1) 

The Indians at Allegheny in March, 1737, resolved in 
council that all strong drink in their towns should be de- 
stroyed and that whatever was imported after that date by 
either white or Indian should meet the same fate. Four 
men were appointed in each town to oversee the execution 
of the law. The resolution was signed by about one hun- 
dred Indians; all the rum in the towns, amounting to about 
forty gallons, was destroyed; (2) but as m former cases 
they soon began to backslide. 

In conclusion it may be well to state that the rivalry 
between the French and the English for the control of the 
Indian trade of the Ohio Valley was one of the chief causes 
of the French and Indian War. The Indians at first were 
inclined to favor the English because they paid better prices. 
But as soon as the French saw that the English were out- 
bidding them, they employed Indians to rob those who ven- 
tured farthest into their territory. By 1745 some tribes, 
incensed by the treatment which they had received at the 
hands of the English, were inclining strongly toward the 
French. In 1749 the English traders were warned out of 
the Ohio Valley, and soon after Joncaire was seen searching 
the upper Allegheny for a suitable site upon which to build 
a fort. After that the quarrel became rapidly more acute. 

(To be continued.) 


(1) CHAPMAN, The French in the Allegheny Valley, 155. 
(2) Pa. Arch., 1st ser., I, 551 





Scuoepr, J. D., Travels in the Confederation, I, 146. A tribe of 
Indians livimg cn the Susquehanna remove to the Ohio coun- 
try “ to escape the danger of intoxieating drinks, which had 
been brought among them by their new neighbors and were 
a all their efforts at keeping the peace and living 
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DEATH OF RIGHT REVERAND MONSIGNOR ANDREW 
ARNOLD LAMBING, LL. D. 


Western Pennsylvania’s most noted historian is dead. Full 
of years and honors, as well as good works, the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Andrew Arnold Lambing answered the call of his 
Maker at the rectory of St. James’ Roman Catholic Church, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, on December 24, 1918. 


_ 


SLSR 


Rt. Rev. Mer. ANDREW ARNOLD LAMBING, LL. D. 


Father Lambing was born in Manorville, Armstrong 
County, Pennsylvania, on February 1, 1842, and was the 
third son and child of Michael A. and Anne Shields Lambing. 
He was a descendant of Christian Lambing, who emigrated 
from Germany and settled in Bucks County, in this state, in 
1749. He began work on his father’s farm and later obtained 
employment in a brick works. While still quite young he 
was employed in an oil refinery. When twenty-one years 
of age he entered St. Michael’s Theological Seminary, Glen- 
wood, Pittsburgh, where he worked his way through. In 
August, 1869, he was ordained priest by the late Bishop 
Domenec. 
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After his ordination he was assigned as a professor to 
St. Francis College, Loretto. Later he was appointed rector 
of St. Patrick’s Church of Cameron Bottom, Indiana County 
and afterward served as pastor in Kittanning and Freeport 
churches. In the summer of 1873 he came to Pittsburgh as 
chaplain of St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum. After one year’s 
service there he took charge of the St. Mary of Mercy con- 
gregation at the Point, Pittsburgh. In October, 1885, he 
became rector of St. James’ Church of Wilkinsburg, to which 
he was attached up to the time of his last sickness. 


His studies in history began at an early day. The first 
inspiration to write on matters of local concern was no doubt 
received while serving as rector of the church of St. 
Mary of Mercy. In that neighborhood many stirring 
scenes were enacted and here the contest between French 
and English civilization was concluded; and one of Father 
Lambing’s earliest essays in historical literature was the 
account of “Mary’s First Shrine in the Wilderness.” But in 
his younger days his literary inclinations were largely in 
the direction of the church of which he was a brilliant orna- 
ment. During this period he published such educational and 
religious works as “The Orphans Friend,” “Mixed Mar- 
riages,” and “The Sunday School Teachers Manual.” In 
1880 he brought out his “History of the Catholic Dioceses 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny,” and a few years later he be- 
gan the publication of the “Catholic Historical Researches,” 
a quarterly magazine devoted to the history of the Catholic 
church in this country. In 1886 he received the degree of 
doctor of laws from the University of Notre Dame; and in 
1915 the Pope appointed him domestic prelate, an honorary 
dignity which carried with it the title of Monsignor. 


Among his works of a more general historical char- 
acter is the “Register of Fort Duquesne,” being a record of 
the marriages and deaths at that famous stronghold while 
in the occupancy of the French. Perhaps his best known 
writings are his contributions to the “Centennial History of 
Allegheny County,” the first eight chapters in the “History 
of Allegheny County,” and his work on the “Standard His- 
tory of Pittsburgh.” He was for many years one of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institute. At one time he was 
President of the Ohio Valley Catholic Historical Society. 
He was long a prominent member, and for some years the 
honored president of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. To him much of the early success of the organiza- 
tion is attributable. No member will be more missed than 
this genial kindly priest. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CANALS. 
By James Macfarlane, Ph. D. 


Author of the Coal Regions of America, and A Geological 
Railway Guide.* 


The Erie Canal was completed from Buffalo to Albany, 
in 1825. About this time the attention of the people of 
Pennsylvania was turned to the importance of improved in- 
land navigation. Railroads were not in existence, and 
as the only navigable rivers in the state were the Delaware 
and the Ohio, a system of canals along the valleys of the 
rivers in the interior of the state, especially from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh, with a portage over the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, was thought to be the most feasible plan for improv- 
ing the means of transportation. The state of Pennsylvania, 
after extensive preliminary surveys made in 1824 and 1825, 
entered in the year 1826 into the actual construction of an 
extended system of internal improvements and continued 
the annual expenditure of large sums of money for canals 
and railroads for fifteen years or until 1841. A vast debt 
was accumulated, upon which the state, for several years, 
was unable to pay even the interest, and work on all the 
canals was stopped. Sixteen years afterwards, the main 
line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was sold, and in the 
following year all the other canals were also disposed of. 
This ended the career of the state as a builder or owner of 
canals and railroads. Happily the state debt which was so 
rashly incurred is now practically all paid, and a proper con- 
clusion of this narrative will be to tell how the government 
of this, one of the largest states of the Union, is now car- 
ried on more cheaply than any other of its size, and, strange 
to say, without any tax whatever upon real estate. To the 
older citizens of the state it will be interesting to recall the 
principal events of this period, and to those who are younger 
much of it will be new, and to residents of other states part 
of it may be instructive. 

It is difficult for us to conceive the state of this country 
as to its facilities for transportation in early times. Before 
a turnpike was constructed across the Alleghany Mountains 
we are told that it required a good team of five or six horses, 
from eighteen to twenty-five days to transport from 2,500 
to 3,500 pounds of goods from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 


(*) An unpublished manuscript written in 1875, and read before the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, on February 23, 
1915 by the author’s son, the Hon. James R. Macfarlane. 
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After the completion of the turnpike across the mountains 
the same kind of teams carried 6,000 to 8,000 pounds; the 
trip was made in 12 or 15 days, and the price of carriage 
was from three to four cents a pound. After the building 
of the state canal and state railroads, the time was reduced 
to six or seven days and the cost to about one cent per 
pound. When the state projected these public works the 
results here spoken of were only a subject of conjecture, but 
the substantial fact was known that a great impulse had 
been given to the trade of New York City and to the general 
growth of the whole state of New York by the completion 
of the Erie Canal. It was necessary to do something for 
Philadelphia, and to facilitate the settlement of distant parts 
of the state, and to develop her great mineral and agricul- 
tural resources. This stimulated the patriotic people of 
Pennsylvania to commence the building of public improve- 
ments, which were projected on a grand scale, and their 
construction was prosecuted with a spirit and enterprise 
worthy of better success. 

Ground was formally broken at Harrisburg for the build- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Canal, at the expiration of the first 
half century of the republic, on July 4, 1826, a day which 
became memorable in the annals of the country by the death 
of Adams and Jefferson. By the Act of February 25, 1826, 
the Canal Commissioners were authorized to locate and put 
under contract a canal on the east side of the Susquehanna 
River from the mouth of the Juniata River to the mouth of 
the Swatara at Middletown. This was afterwards extended 
to Columbia, making in all 46 miles, and was called the 
Eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Canal. Like all the 
other state canals afterwards constructed,it was 40 feet wide 
at the water line, 28 feet at the bottom, with 4 feet depth 
of water; and the locks were 17 feet wide and 90 feet long. 
At the same time work was commenced on the western end 
of the main line from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Kiski- 
minetas, and on another canal in the northwestern part of 
the state, from French Creek to Conneaut Lake, being a 
part of the canal intended to connect Pittsburgh with Lake 
Erie. In 1827 a law was passed to extend the first men- 
tioned canal up the Juniata as far as Lewistown, also up the 
Susquehanna to Northumberland and up the Kiskiminetas 
and Conemaugh to Blairsville. Surveys were also authorized 
for a number of other canals which were afterwards begun; 
also for a railroad from Philadelphia to the Susquehanna, 
and for a route across the Alleghany Mountains from 
Frankstown on the Juniata River to Johnstown on the Cone- 
maugh, to determine the problem whether the mountains 
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should be crossed by a smooth and permanent road of easy 
graduation or by a railroad with locomotives and stationary 
engines or otherwise. Work was also authorized to be com- 
menced on the Delaware Division from Bristol northward, 
provided that the average expense should not exceed $12,000 
per mile. 

But it was the Act of 1828 which fully committed the 
state to the whole of the proposed system of improvements. 
It authorized the extension of the canal on the Susquehanna 
from the mouth of the Swatara to Columbia; from Lewis- 
town to Hollidaysburg on the Juniata; from Northumber- 
land along the west branch of the Susquehanna to Bald 
Eagle, now Lockhaven; from Northumberland along the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna to the New York state 
line; from Taylor’s Ferry to Easton on the Delaware; and 
from Blairsville to Johnstown on the Conemaugh; also the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad and the Alleghany Port- 
age Railroad, besides surveys for numerous other similar 
enterprises. 

Thus it will be seen that within about two years the 
state, having become canal-crazy, embarked in the construc- 
tion of a complete system of canals which with the two rail- 
roads mentioned were intended to extend to all parts of 
the state where rivers large enough to supply the necessary 
water, were to be found. It was a bold movement for the 
state of Pennsylvania, on March 4, 1828, to order a railroad 
to be put under contract from Philadelphia to Columbia on 
the Susquehanna, and another railroad across the Alleghany 
Mountains, 2325 feet above the sea, with a view to their 
completion within two years or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable. It should be borne in mind that the improvements 
made by George Stephenson in the locomotive which first 
made it a really successful machine, were not tried until 
October, 1828. The use of steam on railroads was therefore 
unknown and the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad in 
England, which was begun in 1826, was not opened until 
September, 1830. Pennsylvania was therefore one of the 
pioneers in the modern railway system. The state of New 
York to this day has not built a single railroad. The build- 
ing of canals should then have been suspended for all the 
money spent after that date was wasted. 

The construction of these works was prosecuted with 
great energy. In 1832, 526 miles were finished and 673 
miles by 1834. But the credit of the state was good, money 
was abundant, and the people of both political parties were 
strongly in favor of these internal improvements. Taxes 
were not increased and it was believed generally that the 
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canals connecting the eastern with the western waters of 
the state and with the lakes, would prove highly profitable 
as a means of revenue, besides greatly advancing the value 
of property of all kinds, and all industrial interests. 

But unfortunately too extensive a system of public works 
was undertaken. Votes could not be obtained in the legisla- 
‘ture for the main lines alone. The canals were not consid- 
ered a doubtful experiment and it was argued that the peo- 
ple of all parts of the state were equally entitled to the 
benefit of the public improvements. Of course the works 
were not constructed or managed with economy. Millions 
were expended on lines, which to this day would have been 
unproductive, and in operating the finished lines. Party 
politics had much to do with the awarding of contracts and 
in the appointment of agents for the management of the 
finished works. The hopes of the friends of the canals in 
the amount of business done, never were realized, and the 
general result was a constant increase in the amount of the 
state debt. This debt at the close of 1828 was five millions 
of dollars. It was increased three millions in 1829, four mil- 
lions more in 1830, two millions in 1831, and three millions 
in each of the years, 1832, 1833 and 1834, when it amounted 
to twenty-three millions of dollars, but it was only increased 
one and a half millions more in 1835. After these repeated 
increases had been made, a new source of revenue was found 
in the bonus derived from the incorporation by the state of 
the United States Bank, on February 18, 1836, after its re- 
charter by Congress had been vetoed by President Jackson. 
In consideration of the privileges granted, the bank was to 
pay the state a bonus of two millions of dollars within thirty 
days, another half million at the end of the year, to take six 
millions of dollars of the permanent loan of the state at four 
and five percent. interest, and one million dollars per annum 
as a temporary loan, making in all nine and a half millions 
of dollars to be appropriated to the public works. In addi- 
tion the bank was to give one hundred thousand dollars per 
annum for twenty years towards the common or free school 
fund of the state, and to subscribe for three quarters of a 
million dollars of the stock of railroads and turnpikes in 
various parts of the state. The law was a new placer for 
the canal men to work. But with twelve and a quarter mil- 
lions of dollars of its capital thus disposed of, it was no 
wonder the bank lived for only five years. The charter of 
the bank also unfortunately contained a repeal of the taxes 
for state purposes on real and personal property, for with 
so much money on hand, where was the necessity of taxing 
the people? The bargain with the bank proved disastrous 
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to both parties in the end. The state debt was reduced 
$200,000 in 1836; it was not increased in 1837, and was only 
oo $700,000 in 1838, when it amounted to twenty-five 
millions. 


With the money derived from the bank, new surveys 
were made and further extensions of the canals authorized, 
making with the finished work one thousand miles. Through 
the influence of Thaddeus Stevens, who was then the leading 
man in Pennsylvania politics, a railroad was begun from 
Gettysburg, where he then resided, westward over the South 
Mountain, intended to connect with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in Maryland. 
It was a wild and extravagant scheme, the route being an 
extremely expensive one, the road, as was facetiously said, 
“beginning nowhere and ending in the woods.” No less than 
$700,000 was expended when by a change in the politics of 
the state, the work was suspended, and never resumed. (*) 
Equally extravagant was the extension of the West Branch 
Canal through the then untrodden wilderness of the Sinne- 
mahoning country over the Alleghany Mountains to Lake 
Erie. How this canal was to be supplied with water is one 
of the mysteries of engineering, and how it was to yield any 
revenue is one of the mysteries of finance. Of course, a time 
came when all this must end. The failure of the United 
States Bank took place on February 4, 1841, followed by a 
panic and a suspension of specie payments, which brought 
the finances of the state to a crisis. The state debt had 
attained frightful proportions, having been increased seven 
millions in 1839, four millions more in 1840, and three mil- 
lions more in 1841, making in all over thirty-nine millions 
of dollars; and afterwards it was swelled to $42,000,000, an 
enormous sum for those times. The works had cost far 
more than was estimated, and the finished lines did not pay 
the expenses of operation and repairs. The state had bor- 
rowed until she could borrow no longer, without thinking 
much as to how she should pay, and worst of all she had no 
income from taxation. The interest however was paid for 
a year longer. Then came the darkest day in the history of 
Pennsylvania, and on July 1, 1842, the state was unable to 
pay the interest on her bonds. To pay the floating debt, (due 
chiefly to the contractors at the time the work on the canal 
was abruptly terminated in 1841,) state paper money in the 
form of bank notes, of the denomination of one and two 
dollars were issued through the medium of the state banks, 





(*) This state railroad extended westward from Gettysburg and is 
not the present railroad from that place eastward, 
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to the amount of three million dollars, under a penalty to 
the bank which refused to issue its proportion. These notes 
were “payable in like currency” and were redeemable in 
state stocks in sums of $100, and receivable in payment of 
debts due the state, and for deposit at the banks which is- 
sued them. This currency was known as Pennsylvania “re- 
lief notes” and of course became very much depreciated, 
especially as the state ceased to pay the interest on the state 
stocks into which the currency was convertible. After the 
credit of the state was restored these notes were redeemed 
at the Treasury, but their savor has lingered in the memory 
of some of our soft money philosophers and has probably 
suggested the proposed 3/65 United States bonds convertible 
bere greenbacks, and vice versa, of which we hear so much 
ately. 

The works for which this debt was incurred must be 
briefly described, for ancient history of defunct canals to 
be read in these busy times must be short. Most of their 
statistics and history are comprised in a following tabular 
statement. The canals were very similar in capacity to the 
old Erie Canal in the state of New York, before its enlarge- 
ment, except that the locks were longer. They were built 
along the valleys of rivers subject to high freshets, some 
of them rising 20 feet or more, and the dams in the rivers, 
built to feed the canals, were a source of expense, being 
liable to be carried away by floods. 

The Philadelphian and Columbia Railroad, the most valu- 
able and important of the state works, was opened for use 
in April, 1834. For many years there was an inclined plane 
at the Schuylkill River 2805 feet in length with a rise of 
187 feet. It was operated by stationary engines at the head 
of the plane which moved the endless rope to which the cars 
were attached. There was also a similar inclined plane at 
the Susquehanna at Columbia, but both of these were dis- 
pensed with before the state works were sold. 

The Alleghany Portage Railroad extending from Holli- 
daysburg over the Alleghany Mountains at Blairs Gap to 
Johnstown, thirty-six and a half miles, was opened for use 
in March, 1834. It overcame an elevation of 1398 feet above 
Hollidaysburg and 1171 feet above Johnstown, the summit 
being 2325 feet above tide-water at Philadelphia. There were 
five inclined planes on each side of the summit, and eleven 
levels on graded lines of railroad connecting the planes, on 
which horses were used on the short levels and locomotives 
on the longer ones. The longest plane was 3117 feet in length 
with a rise of 307 feet, and the shortest 1480 feet in length 
rising 130 feet. Boats built in sections were carried over the 
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mountain. The Portage Railroad, with the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, and the connecting canals composed for 
a long time, one of the most important of the fast lines for 
travelling and the transportation of goods in the United 
States. We must not undervalue the works of our prede- 
cessors, which although they were temporary and have now 
become obsolete, yet were very important means in the early 
development of the business resources of the state and of 
our national wealth. 


























STATISTICS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE WORKS. 











(*) Finished by a canal company. 
(x) Never finished. _ 





Divisions From To Miles Begun Finished 
1. Delaware Bristol Easton 60 1827 1832 
2. Phila. & Col. R. R. Philadelphia Columbia 80 1828 1836 
3. Eastern Columbia Duncans Isl’d 46 1826 1832 
4. Juniata Duncans Island Hollidaysburg 127 1827 1832 
5. Susquehanna Duncans Island Northumberl’d 41 1827 1832 
6. North Branch Northumberland Pittston 73 1828 1832 
7. N. Branch Exten. Pittston N. Y. St. line 94 1836 1856 
8. West Branch Northumberland Farrandsville 76 1828 1832 
9. Wisconisco Duncans Island Millersburg 12 1836 (*) 
10. Western Johnstown Pittsburgh 103 1826 1832 
11. Beaver Beaver Newcastle 31 1831 1833 
12. French Creek French Creek Conneaut Lake 22 1836 (*) 
13. Erie New Castle Erie 105 1836 (*) 
Mouth of 
14. Sinnemahoning Ex Farrandsville Sinnemahoning 36 1836 (x) 
15. Portage R. R. Hollidaysburg Johnstown 36 1828 1834 
16. Gettysburg R. R. Gettysburg Md. line 36 1836 (x) 
Total 978 

















The philippics of Sydney Smith, published in 1843, 
against Pennsylvania for the non-payment of her interest, 
will still be remembered by many. He said that he, in com- 
mon with many other unwise people, had lent to the state 
of Pennsylvania, a sum of money for the purpose of some 
improvement. The amount though small was to him im- 
portant, and was a saving from a life income, made with 
difficulty and privation. If the refusal of the state to pay 
had been the result of war produced by the unjust aggres- 
sion of powerful enemies; if it had arisen from civil discord; 
if it had proceeded from an improvident application of 
means in the first years of self government; if it was the 
act of a poor state struggling against the barrenness of 
nature, every friend of America would have been content to 
wait for better times. But the fraud, said he, is committed 
in the profound peace of Pennsylvania, by the richest state 
in the Union, after the wisest investment of the borrowed 
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money in roads and canals, of which the speculators are 
every day reaping the advantage. It is an act of bad faith 
which, all things considered, has no parallel and no excuse. 

He says to “the drab colored men” of Pennsylvania, as 
he calls them, “It is a sad spectacle to see you rejected by 
every state in Europe as a nation with whom no contract 
can be made, because none will be kept; deficient in the 
elements of good faith and who prefer any load of infamy 
however great to any pressure of taxation however light. 
Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving foreigners in 
his own country, walking over the public works with them 
and showing them Larcenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, Craf- 
ty Canal, Rogues Railroad and other dishonest works.” He 
proved by calculation that a tax of one and a half percent 
on the incomes of the state, as reported by the census, would 
pay the interest on her debt, and that therefore one and a 
half percent was the price of national honor. “In the whole 
habitable globe they cannot borrow a guinea” he wrote,“they 
are powerless as an enemy that cannot draw the sword be- 
cause they have not money to buy it. The bad faith of that 
state brings disgrace on all, just as common snakes are killed 
because vipers are dangerous.” He suggested that the mer- 
cantile New Yorkers and the thoroughly honest people of 
Massachusetts in their European visits should wear a uni- 
form with S. S. or Solvent States worked in gold letters 
upon their coats. Invoking the name of Mercury, the great 
god of thieves, he declared, “let no deluded being imagine 
that they will ever repay a single farthing.” And he con- 
cluded, “having eased my soul of its indignation, and sold 
my stock for 40 percent discount, I sulkily retire from the 
subject with a fixed intention of lending no more money to 
free and enlightened republics.” 

The length of time during which the state continued to 
make no strenuous efforts to pay her debts, gave but too 
much ground for the unmeasured abuse which Sydney Smith 
so liberally bestowed on her. Whatever effect it may have 
had, it is certain that at the very next session of the legis- 
lature in April, 1844, a general law was passed imposing a 
tax of three mills on every dollar of valuation of all kinds 
of property in the state. Such a law should have been pass- 
ed in 1841 and then no default would have taken place. 
There had been however several years of very hard times, 
but doubtless there were equally hard times for the cred- 
itors of the state. 

Under the management of an efficient treasurer, James 
Ross Snowden, the state resumed the payment of the inter- 
est of the state debt on the first day of February, 1845, after 
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being in default two and a half years, and since that time 
she has always met her engagements. 

One of the canals that extended from Pittston to the 
New York state line near Athens was finished by the state 
in 1856 and sold two years afterwards. This and the newly 
graded railroad built to avoid the inclined planes on the 
Portage Railroad were the only works constructed by the 
state after the panic of 1841. It may be safely said that 
Pennsylvania will never build another, although there is 
no constitutional prohibition to that effect, unless the string- 
ent provisions against incurring a large state debt may be 
considered as such. 

It would be uninteresting to follow the history of the 
state works during the sixteen years from 1841 to 1857. It 
was not such as to justify a repetition of the attempt by a 
state to operate canals and railroads. Unfortunately the 
Pennsylvania canals were built just as the era of railroads 
began. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company was incor- 
porated in 1846 and the road opened for traffic from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh on December 10, 1852, thus completing 
the entire line of railroad from the latter place to 
Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the tonnage tax pro- 
vided for in its charter, imposed for the protection 
of the state canals on all freight carried during the season of 
navigation, the railroad soon became a strong competitor 
in the carrying of freight. In May 1857, after sus- 
taining great losses in operating the canals, the legis- 
lature authorized the sale of the main line of the state 
public works, consisting of the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, the canal from Columbia to Duncans Island at the 
mouth of the Juniata, the Juniata Canal, the Alleghany 
Portage Railroad, including the newly finished railroad to 
avoid the inclined planes, and the canal from Johnstown to 
Pittsburgh, in all 276 miles of canal and 116 miles of railroad 
with all the property belonging to the same, which were 
said to have cost the state $18,615,666. The price fixed was 
to be $7,500,000 or about $19,000 per mile, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, became the purchaser. The Act provided 
that if the line was sold to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road that company was to pay $1,500,000 additional 
or $9,000,000 in its five percent. bonds, and to be 
released forever from the payment of all tonnage dues 
and taxes on its capital stock, bonds, dividends or property, 
except taxes for school, borough and township purposes. 
The Supreme Court of the state declared this release from 
taxation unconstitutional. Consequently-in 1861 a com- 
promise act was passed releasing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
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Company from the tonnage tax on condition of its paying 
into the state treasury in place of the $1,500,000, additional 
as aforesaid, $460,000 annually until the year 1890, without 
interest, amounting in all to $13,570,000. The company pays 
$100,000 per annum of the principal of the $7,500,000 of 
bonds until 1890, when it is to pay $1,000,000 of the 
principal and the same sum annually thereafter until all 
is paid. These sums are now regularly paid and appear 
annually in the report of the State Treasurer, forming im- 
portant portions of the revenues of the state. In 1875 the 
state had $5,500,000 of these bonds in her treasury. The 

company is now liable to the same taxes as other railroads 
' under the general laws of the state, and it and other cor- 
porations are the favorite subjects of taxation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The manner in which the state of Pennsylvania managed 
to dispose of her other public works is one of the most ex- 
traordinary incidents in her history. A railroad had been 
in progress of construction for many years from Sun- 
bury, near the centre of the state, up the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River to the city of Erie. It was a hope- 
less undertaking to build the western portion of this road, 
over one of the highest summits of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains through a forest of hemlock, without population, and 
without any reasonable prospect of a profitable trade to 
induce the investment of capital in the undertaking. The 
governor and leaders of the legislature being West Branch 
men, the friends of the road conceived the idea of getting 
the state to sell the canals and instead of applying the pro- 
ceeds to the payment of the state debt, to loan the money 
to the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, then called the Sun- 
bury and Erie Railroad Company. The scheme had nothing 
to recommend it but its audacity, and the fact that this wild- 
erness railroad could not otherwise be built. Strange to say 
the scheme succeeded and by the Act of April 21, 1858, the 
governor was fully authorized at once to sell, and did im- 
mediately sell and convey all the unsold canals, namely the 
Delaware Division, the Lower North Branch Division, the 
Upper North Branch Division, the West Branch Division 
and the Susquehanna Division, in all 344 miles of finished 
canals, to this wildcat, bankrupt railroad company, which 
was to give the state in payment certain bonds amounting 
to $3,500,000, or about $10,000 for each mile of canal sold. 
The railroad company was authorized to sell the canals and 
the purchasers were thereby, without further legislation, 
to become incorporated as canal companies with full powers 
as such. This ended the state ownership of all canals and 
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railroads. With the exception of the Delaware Division all 
the other canals now used, belong to the Pennsylvania Canal 
Company, the stock of which it is said all belongs to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which controls it in every 
respect. 

The Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company being un- 
able to dispose of the $3,500,000 of bonds received from the 
sale of the canals, the legislature in 1861 allowed it to exe- 
cute first mortgages aggregating $6,000,000, which were to 
become prior liens, and the state took a second mortgage. 
By this means, the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad was fin- 
ished in October 1864, having been previously leased by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

On March 30, 1869, the state, ever ready to oblige the 
railroad companies again surrendered her $3,500,000 of 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad bonds in order to help the 
Alleghany Valley Railroad to pay her floating debts and build 
its Eastern Division, commonly called the Low Grade Rail- 
road, and agreed to receive instead Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road second mortgage bonds endorsed by the Pennsylvania, 
the Philadelphia and Erie and the Northern Central Rail- 
road companies, and bearing five percent interest. The state 
now received $175,000 per annum interest on these bonds. 
One hundred thousand dollars per annum of the principal 
of said bonds is now payable annually beginning in 1875 
until the whole is paid. Contrary to the usual experience 
of obliging and reckless endorsers the state comes out with 
good securities in her possession. The $3,500,000 and the 
$5,500,000 of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds received from the 
sale of the water line, in all $9,000,000 of good bonds may be 
counted as that amount towards the final extinguishment 
of the state debt. The state also receives the $460,000 per 
annum from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company until 
1890, amounting to $7,900,000. A bold attempt to appro- 
priate the $9,000,000 of bonds to the building of another 
West Branch Railroad up Pine Creek was only defeated a 
few years ago by the veto of Governor Geary for which 
every taxpayer in the state should remember him with grati- 
tude. The new constitution of the state has put an effectual 
stop to any such operations in the future. The amount of 
the state debt of Pennsylvania was $24,568,635 on the first 
of December, 1874. Deducting the foregoing securities, 
without discounting the $460,000 annual payments, we have 
the actual balance of debt not provided for of only $7,668,635. 

It will scarcely be believed that in Pennsylvania there is 
no state tax on real estate. Almost 58 percent of 
the payments into the treasury are derived from taxes on 
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the dividends of corporations or if no dividends are declared 
then on the value of the stocks. There is also a tax of three 
cents per ton on coal mined by corporations. The receipts 
from the sales of the public works and licenses of various 
kinds make up the balance. These taxes on corporations are 
easily and cheaply collected, they are uniform and not easily 
evaded, and while the system is somewhat oppressive on the 
corporations, it is very popular with the people who prefer 
a tax on transporation to a tax on land. Pennsylvania may 
be considered as a state practically out of debt and free from 
direct taxation for state purposes. 

The fashion of this world passeth away. These hun- 
dreds of miles of canals, for which Pennsylvania incurred 
this great debt and which were intended to be the avenues 
of trade for centuries have lost all their importance and a 
considerable part of them are now destroyed as canals and 
either wholly abandoned or converted into railroads. Even 
the boasted “main line” from Philadelphia to. Pittsburgh is 
reduced to a detached piece of 140 miles of canal extending 
from Columbia to the first dam above Huntingdon. The Port- 
age Railroad over the Alleghany Mountains now forms pic- 
turesque ruins. Not one of the canals west of the Alleghany 
Mountains is now used as such. The Western Division of 
the canal is now the roadbed of the West Penn Railroad built 
in 1865, running down the Kiskiminetas from Blairsville 
and extending to Butler. The Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad was absorbed in the Pennsylvania Railroad, its in- 
clined planes forgotten and great numbers of its curves that 
formerly ornamented Chester and Lancaster Counties, con- 
verted into straight lines, better adapted to utility, as the 
former were to beauty. The Erie extension of the canal, 
finished by a company after the state abandoned it, is now 
again abandoned as a canal, having been purchased in 1870 
by the Erie and Pittsburgh Railroad Company. The North 
Branch Extension from Pittston northward to the New York 
state line, near Athens, is wholly abandoned as a canal and 
constitutes the grading of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Railroad, an extension of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The 
Junction, a canal connecting it with those of the state of 
New York, is also abandoned. 

In 1874 the net earnings of the Pennsylvania Canal Com- 
pany were $236,186 out of $546,328 of gross receipts, al- 
most all the earnings being derived from the enlarged 
portion of the canal, received from the Wyoming coal field 
for which the canal company’s coal mines furnished the 
tonnage. As a rich and prosperous man buys the property 
of his unsuccessful neighbors, so the railroad companies 
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swallow up the canals. Not only has the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road leased the state canals, but the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad leased the Schuykill Navigation Company in 
1870, and the Susquehanna Canal south from Columbia in 
1872. The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company is only a 
canal company in name, having really become one of the 
great railroad companies of the country and an extensive 
miner of coal. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
built a railroad to supersede their own canal, and the Union 
Canal scarcely pays its own expenses. 


Supplemental note by Mr. Thomas T. Wierman of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Since 1875 the following canals have been closed: 









Miles Year 
Eastern Division Columbia to Duncans Isiand 46 1901 
Susquehanna ” Duncans Island ” Northumberland 41 1901 
North Branch ” Northumberland ” Nanticoke 60 1901 
Juniata 7 Duncans Island ” Millerstown 14 1901 
“ ‘A Millerstown ” Huntingdon 76 1889 
West Branch 2 Northumberland ” Muncy Dam 20 1901 
si 82 aa Muncy Dam ” Lock Haven 56 1889 
Union Canal Middletown ” Reading 77 1885 
Susq. & Tide Water CanalHavre de Grace ” Columbia 45 1893 
Delaware & Hudson Canal] Honesdale, Pa. ” Eddysviile, N. Y. 108 1900 
Total 543 
In operation in 1918: 
Lehigh Navigation Coalport to Easton 48 miles 
Delaware Division Easton ” Bristol 60 ” 
Schuylkill Navigation Port Clinton ” Phila. 90 ” 
Mileage continued in operation year 1918, total 198 miles 


The following extract from Annual Report for 1899, 
by General Isaac J. Wistar, President, Pennsylvania Canal 
Company, sets forth some causes for the decline of the 


business operation of the Canal: 
“The operations of the entire Canal line, during recent 

years, exhibit a steady decline from $105,816.75 of net earn- 
ings in 1888 to an excess of expenses of $49,382.57 in 1899. 
This decline is no doubt partly due to the exclusion of the 
Canal from any navigable outlet to tidewater through the 
abandonment, in 1893, of the Susquehanna Canal, extending 
from Columbia to Havre de Grace, by its owners, the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, who found it no 
longer profitable to operate. But a more potent and contin- 
ually increasing cause has been the steady decline in the cost 

of rail transportation and the increasing facilities which the 
railways are able to extend to their shippers by the multipli- 
cation of short branches and sidings, reaching every source 
of tonnage at one end of their lines and every customer’s 
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yard, wharf or factcry at the other. The comparative decline 
of facilities and increase of cost on the Canal have been slow 
and gradual, but incessant, during a series of years, and, 
with a trifling exception in 1897, the Canal has during the 
past six years, failed to earn its current expenses of opera- 
tion, and has contracted a floating debt amounting, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1899, to $16,747.22, exclusive of a large amount of 
unpaid coupons. With the steady decrease in the cost of rail 
transportation, effected by the use of heavier power and 
equipment, it will probably be but a short time before the 
bulk of the coal heretofore transported by your Canal will be 
shipped by rail.” 
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Hon. Malcolm Hay, and His Collection of Letters and 
Documents. 


MALCOLM HAY was a native of Philadelphia and came 
to Pittsburgh in 1863 when twenty-one years of age. In 1865 
he was admitted to the bar of Allegheny County and soon 
became one of the leaders. For a number of years he was 
the partner of George W. Guthrie, later mayor of Pittsburgh 
and ambassador to Japan, the firm being Hay and Guthrie. 
Mr. Hay was prominent in Democratic politics, being a 
delegate to at least three national conventions of that party. 
In 1876 he was one of the lawyers selected by Samuel J. 
Tilden to investigate the vote of Florida at the time of the 
contested election of Hayes and Wheeler. In 1885 he became 
First Assistant Postmaster General under President Cleve- 
land, and died in October of that year. He early began col- 
lecting manuscripts, letters and documents of a public char- 
acter, and at his death had probably the best collection of 
such papers in Western Pennsylvania, a few of which are 
published herewith. 


Letter of Governor Thomas McKean to John Way of Sewick- 
ley Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, August 25th, 1808. 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 12th March last was received at Lan- 
caster, when the Legislature was sitting there, and just now 
recollected. 

I thank you for your congratulation on the defeat of 
my unprovoked enemies, a parcel of disappointed office- 
seekers, malignant & bad men; among whom I must rank 
Abner Lacock and add to him the term “ungrateful,” as 
well as to most of the others, but I forgive them, and pray 
for their repentance and amendments. 

I learn, that you have leased six tracts of land for me, 
for which service please to draw upon me for thirty dollars 
(that is five dollars for each) which shall be punctually paid, 
and the like sum for every tract you may hereafter let for 
me, any where on the Northwest of the Ohio, in any county. 
You may give Andrew Pinkerton a lease on the same terms 
with the others; but if he refuses this, I must request you 
to inform me, and I will immediately commence an action 
against him. 

Mr. Shield of Washington, about two years age, applied 
to me for the purchase of No. 42 in the Nathaniel Brading’s 
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district, on which James Charles resides, and some other 
person, about the same time, also desired to purchase it, but 
I then asked eight dollars an acre, for I found that No. 46 
and this tract furnished an excellent seat for a Mill, and that 
I had paid one hundred pounds to a certain Jacob Beery a 
Deputy Surveyor, who had made the original survey, for the 
two tracts, exclusive of the purchase-money & all other ex- 
penses. The money thus paid, together with the interest 
thereof and the taxes, then amounted to more than five 
dollars an acre. You may lease No. 42, to Mr James Charles 
for a reasonable rent after his present term expires, so that 
the Lease be not longer than seven years, the shorter the 
better, as I may be tempted to sell it. 

Be so kind as to send me the names of the several tracts 
of land you have leased, to whom, the times when the Leas- 
es commence and the terms on which they severally occupy. 

I must request you to prevent any sales of my property 
for taxes, as they shall be discharged as soon as known. 

Accept, Sir, my particular regard, 

Your most obedient servant, 


THOS. McKEAN. 
P. S. I wish to be informed of 
the names of the townships in 
which my lands lie. 


Letter of Clement Biddle to Major Isaac Craig, Written 
During the Whiskey Insurrection. 
- Pittsburgh Nov. 18, 1794. 
ir 

Having represented to Col. Hamilton that a hospital had 
been established here for the reception of the Sick of the 
right Column and that they would require wood Straw 
Candles and some few necessaries on the order of Dr. Roger 
Wales who has the Charge of the hospital and that the Sick 
when recovered would be sent home, also that some other 
Objects in the Quarter Masters Department would require 
attention after we should leave them, he directed me to 
apply to you and to inform you that he approved that you 
should take Charge of the business, of which I waited on 
you twice at your home but not having the pleasure of see- 
ing you and being about to return I concluded to communi- 
cate the same to you in writing I am with Esteem 

Dr Sir 
your mo. Obod. Serv. 
Clement Biddle 

Major Isaac Craig Q M Penna 

Pittsburgh. 
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Summons in Trespass on the Case, Issued out of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of King George 
the Third (1773). 


GEORGE THE THIRD, by the 
Grace of God of Great-Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c. To 
the Sheriff of Westmoreland 
County, Greeting. We com- 
mand you, that you summon 
ADAM HAUTHORN late of 
your County yeoman so that 
he be and appear before Our 
Westmoreland County, SS. Justices at Westmoreland at 
Our County Court of Common 
Pleas, there to be held the first 
Tuesday of October next, to 
answer MICHAEL CRESAP 
of a Plea of Trespass on the 
Case &c. And have you then 
and there this Writ. WIT- 
NESS William Crawford Es- 
quire at Westmoreland the 
eighth Day of July in the thir- 
teenth Year of Our Reign. 
A. T. Clairy 


Uniform for the Army of the United States, in 1799. 


THE uniform of the commander in chief, to be a blue 
coat, with yellow buttons, and gold epaulets, each having 
three silver stars, with lining, cape and cuffs, of buff—in 
winter buff vest and breeches ;—in summer, a white vest and 
breeches of nankeen.—The coat to be without lappels, and 
embroidered on the cape and cuffs and pockets. A white 
plume in the hat, to be a further distinction. The Adjutant 
General, the aids, and secretaries, of the commander in 
chief, to be likewise distinguished by a white plume. 

The uniform of the other general officers, to be a blue 
coat, with yellow buttons, gold epaulets, linings and facings 
of buff—the under-cloathes the same with those of the 
commander in chief. 

The major generals, to be distinguished by two silver 
stars, in each epaulet, and except the inspector general, by 
a black and white plume, the black below.— The brigadier 
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to be distinguished, by one silver star on each epaulet, and 
by a red and white plume, the red below. The aids, of all 
general officers, who are taken from regiments, and the 
officers of inspection to wear the uniform of the regiments 
from which they are taken. The aids to be severally dis- 
tinguished by the like plumes, which are worn by the general 
officers, to whom they are respectively attached. 

The uniform of the aids of the commander in chief, when 
not taken from regiments, to be a blue coat, with yellow 
buttons, and gold epaulet, buff lining and facings—the same 
under-cloathes with the commander in chief. 

The Inspector general, his aids, and the officers of in- 
spection generally, to be distinguished by a blue plume. The 
Quarter Master General, and other military officers in his 
department, to be distinguished by a green plume. 

The uniform of the infantry and artillery to be a blue 
coat, with white buttons, and red facings, white under- 
cloathes and cocked hats—the length of the officer’s coats 
to reach to the knees, the coats of the infantry, to be lined 
with white, of the artillery with red. The uniform of the 
cavaly, to be a green coat, with white buttons lining, and 
facings; white vest and breeches, and helmet caps. 

Each Colonel, to be distinguished by two epaulets; each 
Major, by one epaulet on the right shoulder, and a strap on 
the left. All the Field Officers, (except as above) and the 
Regimental Staff, to wear red plumes—the Officers of Com- 
panies are to wear no plumes. 


Captains to be distinguished by an epaulet on the right 
shoulder: Lieutenants by one on the left shoulder; Cadets, 
by a strap on the right shoulder. The epaulets and straps 
of the regimental officers to be of silver. 


Serjeant-majors and Quarter-master-serjeants, to be dis- 
tinguished by two red worsted epaulets; Serjeants by a like 
epaulet on the right shoulder; Corporals, by a like epaulet 
on the left shoulder; the flank companies to be distinguished 
by red wings on the shoulders. 

The coats of the Musicians to be of the colours of the 
facings of the corps to which they severally belong. The 
Chief Musicians to wear two white worsted epaulets. 

All the Civil Staff of the Army, to wear plain blue coats, 
with yellow buttons, and white under-cloathes. 

No gold or silver lace, except in the epaulets and straps 
to be worn. 

The commissioned officers, and cadets, to wear swords. 
All persons belonging to the army to wear a black 
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cockade with a small white Eagle in the centre. The cock- 
ade of non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates to 
be of leather, with Eagles of tin. 

The regiments to be distinguished from each other, nu- 
merically. The number of each regiment to be expressed 
on the buttons. 

By Command of the President. 
GIVEN at the War Office of the United States, in Philadel- 
phia, this 9th day of January, A. D. 1799, and in the twenty- 
third year of the Independence of the said states 
JAMES HENRY, 
Secretary of War. 


Letter from Charles Francis Adams to Malcolm Hay Declin- 
ing to Become a Candidate for the Presidency. 


a Geneva 18 December 1871 
ir, 

On the eve of quitting this place for a season, I received 
the letter of the 20th of last month, which you were so good 
as to address to me. 

Very much to my surprise, I received from my govern- 
ment an unsolicited call for my poor services in a position 
of high responsibility on this side of the water. I was de- 
sired to stand as a representative of the Nation, and not 
merely of any part of it. Such a call is in my years a com- 
mand which it does not become a good citizen to disobey. 

You invite me whilst occupying this position to give my 
view of the current political condition of the country, at the 
same time that you are pleased to communicate to me very 
flattering intimations of the personal confidence you and 
your friends have in me in connection with the next Presi- 
dential election. Such an association I cannot even affect to 
misunderstand. 

Returning to you the warmest thanks for this friendly 
expression of opinion, I feel it at the same time my duty to 
point out the fact, that my acceptance of your invitation 
would at once deprive me of the position of which I am most 
proud. I should cease to be a representative of the whole 
people, and fall into that of a portion of it however large and 
respectable it might be. 

I am not insensible to the fact that a position like that 
of the Presidency can scarcely be gained excepting through 
the agency of a party. Neither am I ignorant of the rela- 
tion that many of our most illustrious statesmen have deem- 
ed it not unbecoming their dignity to maintain, to the parties 
upon whom their elevation might depend. Disclaiming all 
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intention to disparage their motives or their action, I beg 
pardon for my presumption in adopting a different course. 
In my deliberate judgement the Presidency is a position 
scarcely worth accepting if it be not offered by the spontane- 
ous decree of the people that award it. You will therefore, I 
trust, not be surprised, or displeased, if I kindly but respect- 
fully decline the appearance of solicitation which might be 
inferred from my acceding to your request. 
I remain, very truly yours, 
Charles Francis Adams. 
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In A Colonial Churchyard. 
By M. E. Buhler. 


To God the glory! We, who lie 

Humbly beneath the quiet sky, 

Have drawn the water, hewn the wood, 

And made the best of life we could, 

Winning the sweetness born of strength 
And, through much striving, peace at length. 


Great were the perils in our way, 

And hard the labors of that day; 

But over all the blue sky bent, 

And winding through the meadows went 
The wide “Greate River” to sea, 
Catching the sunlight gloriously! 


Still on the blue horizon sleep 

The curving hill lines; and there sweep 
Cloud shadows over vale and hill, 

Now chased by sunlight, and now still; 
The locusts chant amid the trees; 
Above the clover hum the bees; 

And crickets chirping in the grass 
Make sweet the long days as they pass. 


To God the glory! We, who dwelt 
Long in these quiet vales, have felt 
All that there is in life to feel— 

Its depths of wo, its heights of weal; 
And to our children’s children leave 
Inheritance to joy and grieve, 

And fight triumphantly as we! 

To God the glory still shall be! 


THE BELLMAN. 
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FORTIFYING PITTSBURGH IN 1863. 


Historic Document Gives Interesting Record of the Men Who 
Worked on Construction of Coal Hill Fort. 


By John P. Cowan 


Pittsburgh—the “fortress of Pittsburgh,” if you please 
—four times has been fortified. Hereabouts in succession 
have been erected: Fort Duquesne by the French; Fort 
Pitt by the British; Fort La Fayette by the American Fed- 
eral Government, and the cordon of redoubts and rifle pits 
constructed by the citizens working in conjunction with the 
Federal authorities in defense against the Confederates in 
1863. These fortifications, except Fort Pitt, were thrown 
up under stress of emergency, the redoubts in the War of 
the Secession being built with feverish haste. 

Only once did this fortress undergo a siege. After two 
successful sallies from Fort Duquesne the French demol- 
ished their works on the approach of General Forbes; in 
Pontiac’s War, Fort Pitt closely invested by Indian warriors 
until relieved by Bouquet’s victory at Bushy Run; General 
Anthony Wayne’s enterprise in mobilizing his troops on the 
frontier north of the Ohio saved Fort La Fayette from any 
fear of attack, and all danger to Pittsburgh from the Con- 
federates passed when the flower of Lee’s army withered 
before the stone breastworks at Gettysburg. 

Pittsburgh’s geographical position and the topography 
of the surrounding country give the place a peculiar fasci- 
nation for military engineers. Even in the present war the 
strategic position of Pittsburgh appealed to the imagination 
of the map makers. If Germany should win in Europe, they 
said, and the war were carried to America, “the decisive 
battle would be fought on the line of the Allegheny river 
near Pittsburgh.” (This was before the mettle of the 
American marines had been felt at Belleau Wood and before 
the Keystone division had helped to stem the tide of the 
German drive at Chateau Thierry.) 

After the Indian wars,Pittsburgh’s danger of invasion was 
largely imaginary. With well equipped armies in the field 
in its defense it is inconceivable how a foe could be expected 
to force mountain passes through hundreds of miles of 
natural barriers devoid of lines of communication, or pass 
large rivers. With her shores defended by fighting men of 
the prowess shown by the soldiers who carried Pershing’s 
victorious lines through the tangled forest of Argonne, 
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America may feel little concern for the safety of her great 
arsenal at the Forks.of the Ohio. Since America has at- 
tained, and will hold, supremacy in the air; since her navy 
maintains the standard set by Paul Jones, Perry, Farragut 
and Dewey, and her land troops in the last few months have 
added lustre to the brilliant traditions of Saratoga and 
Yorktown, New Orleans, Buena Vista, Gettysburg and San 
Juan, the fictionists who trace inland invasions of the United 
States find their maps dull and obsolete. 

Looking back through more than half a century it is 
difficult to realize the extent of the excitement that seized 
the War Department and the inhabitants of western Penn- 
sylvania in the early summer of 1863. To invade the Monon- 
gahela valley and its tributary territory, it would have been 
necessary for General Lee to turn his back on the Army of 
the Potomac—to execute a movement something similar to 
that of Ludendorf in his attack on Rheims last July. But 
the Confederate commander—an American bred fighter— 
played no such false strategy, nor courted defeat through 
blunders resulting from spectacular campaigns. On cros- 
sing Mason & Dixon’s line Lee turned eastward through the 
broad highways and the bountiful fields toward the Sus- 
quehanna—to envelope Baltimore and Washington. 

When on June 9th, 1863, Lee started his corps com- 
manders toward Pennsylvania there was no suggestion 
among the Confederates of penetration to Pittsburgh. When 
a few days later he allowed Stuart to take his cavalry on a 
dash within cannon-shot of the defenses of Washington, 
there was not left even the opportunity for a raid tcward 
the Monongahela. Had Lee been victorious at Gettysburg, 
Philadelphia and not Pittsburgh would have been his goal 
in Pennsylvania. 

The War Department and the inhabitants of western 
Pennsylvania, however, had no opportunity to view the sit- 
uation in perspective in June, 1863. The smoke of Chancel- 
lorsville still clouded the military situation in Virginia and 
the losses sustained in the ill-advised attack on Fredericks- 
burg were fresh in mind. It was remembered, too, how in 
the previous autumn Kirby Smith had almost reached the 
environs of Cincinnati. While Ewell, Hill and Longstreet 
were leading their victorious columns across the Potomac, 
word came that Morgan and his raiders had crossed the Ohio 
and were heading northward through Indiana. For the Na- 
tional cause it was the darkest hour of the war. 

The Department of the Monongahela, organized some- 
time before, became at once an important post. The im- 
mediate fortification of Pittsburgh was ordered and volun- 
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teers were called for enrollment to man the home defenses. 
Thomas M. Howe, assistant adjutant general, issued the call 
for troops on June 18th. For two weeks a flood of rumors 
had reached Pittsburgh exaggerating the possibility of in- 
vasion. Surveys were quickly made for redoubts encircling 
the city from the north on the Perrysville road, on Herron 
Hill, overlooking the Monongahela beyond Squirrel Hill and 
on Coal Hill south of the city. The redoubts were defended 
by long ranges of rifle pits. To construct the fortifications 
civilian workers were pressed into service from every walk 
in life. The majority were recruited from the mills and 
factories and coal mines, but many with tender hands and 
unused to manual labor were employed in the effort to com- 
plete the works in the shortest possible time. Before Lee 
had established his headquarters on Pennsylvania soil, Pitts- 
burgh was entrenched! 

One of the most notable of this chain of redoubts was 
“Fort Mechanic” which crowned a peak on Coal Hill opposite 
the business portion of the city and commanded approaches 
from the south by way of the Brownsville road, the old 
Washington road and the valley of Little Sawmill run. This 
fort was built in less than a week by men largely furnished 
from the adjacent mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 
A most interesting document in connection with the forti- 
fying of Pittsburgh in 1863 is the time-book kept for the 
workers on Coal Hill. This book, in the possession of Mr. 
Omar S. Decker, gives intimate sidelights on the military 
system in those days as well as the name of each worker, 
the time he was employed and the amount he received. Many 
of the names are still familiar among the residents of the 
South Hills district. Men qualifying as regular hands were 
paid $1.25 a day. Boys who carried water to the thirsty 
pick-and-shovel men received 75 cents a day. 

The work began in the middle of the day on Monday, 
June 15th. On Friday, June 19th, the workers received pay 
for only half a day. On Sunday, June 21st, the fear of in- 
vasion did not prevent the pious observance of the Sabbath 
and there was no work on that day. On Monday the forti- 
fications were completed. On July 3rd, as if to celebrate the 
victory at Gettysburg, the men were paid off. 

Fort Mechanic, until 20 years ago, was a conspicuous 
landmark. Its embrasures were plainly visible and the rifle 
pits still scarred the hillside. When the Castle Shannon 
Inclined Plane was built, the eastern side was carved 
out of the redoubt, and recent grading and paving of streets 
has obliterated the last vestige of the zigzag trenches. A 
tenement house has been built on the remaining portion of 
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the redoubt, but its outlines may still be traced in the ap- 
proaches to the dwelling. 


Following are the entries in the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany’s time-book: 
Paid July 3d, 1863. 
Amounts paid Pittsburgh Coal Co’s Hands for working on Fortifica- 
tions in June, 1863. 
Days Price 


I TE ecomntncitinriniicimanmon 4 . $1.25 $5.60 
BI MID « cennitinetanmphioninginimnminmmine B si 6.85 
er aera) e ” 6.85 
=, =a eee eee eee eS « és 4.35 
NR NII, Sistas ceenbaidbsiuneiaaniscswaawanidnbaie 6 * 7.50 
SE re eee re zz = 6.85 
SII, RIND: iaiciincniesctsecsmhisie so tecusnscicmadanaibaeeionints S = 5.60 
NE Tk. diitisahsisanisanitiaiinsamaitithamteinniaaa tetas 1 ‘ 1.25 


(Red ink lines are drawn through Mr. Barrett’s name and it 
is noted that he worked for Jno. C. Perry. J 


SESE AT ee Es . ™ 5.00 
BE IN ois scissile cea acaba i -75 75 
Cassiday, Wm. 6 1.25 7.50 





Cortz, John 6 " 7.50 
Collier, Wm. 6 - 7.50 
Clark, Jas. 5 * 6.25 
Bender, Chs. = 55 6.85 
a eS ee ae oe 6 ™ 7.50 
. I sla nner ccna ni = - 6.85 
“ ee q « c 5.60 
4 I INE siniscainacdiinu sacitnwick-yeantetnenieeideions . 3 5.00 
& I i si ah aati tnd adenine 6 75 4.50 
- IC TITY nis ces ccccththgdlicmiacinebccnacniaseabionn 6 “4 4.50 
4 Se eee eee B's 1.25 1.85 
SS er ee Fr si 6.85 
CS ae - 4.35 
A Eee eee 3. " 4.35 
kL ee 6 ” 7.50 
Ee EE ro pune cee ree em 6 " 7.50 
ae eee 6 . 7.50 
I aaa iii aha aaah ciiaeciatal a @ « ™ 6.85 
es See ae . % ” 1.85 
|, Sees ae es 6 - 7.50 
NS TIS sistance esctichinciesetcrestacesscesiiaidebediasbiecbicie 6 563 7.50 
ST cli i niatin aimaidaseaiaoaaned 6 - 7.50 
EOL LE Ne 6 = 7.50 
RR SR eee eae 6 “a 7.50 
Sane tac Sea ulate adeeb 6 sa 7.50 
eee a eae ee z= “ 6.85 
NEE ee Perera a -s sis 5.60 
PN, FORE... cncencoeeessonnnee + ns 6.85 


SII TURIN: dctciciecschtsaton saapanioccaeatabeiachperecctindtiabsiapetac 
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Days Price 
ee ae 5 1.25 
IRL TIS: scxsinensiedecocchiiascecaemapescohtuiciaetelek 6 1.25 
a eae 4 ™ 
8 ee ee ere 6 ” 
“> SSS 6 75 
ey ee ere 6 ° 
(eee ee 6 1.25 
4 ORs  - - 
_ REE 6 - 
BS I ic ahas on acijquiasselichiatdek netbadssaecncidomaies 6 ” 
ey I aise nesdect annonces 6 * 
I act a 6 . 
RE es See er ee 6 - 
I i a a. ss 
SI I iiscis atesicncistsaanineicictormenainenennincinn dake 5 = 
PG ig: UID ceriricctsisinkcectieninemsitiniaisneionns 5 1.00 
PN, TD entiiiccnccotaccanens 5 75 
I III in cess Scenics chao made GS « 75 
I acted a i sn einieetanaoenaainn eS . 
I MID sassisisinsinceiessaliibchaduidivataeenalcaiambaaiann 5 1.25 
SME inndisccdoniabaciamincasndines 6 ” 
I IID icniieitscnscgericnccticindiceiaces S . ’ 
I II cidinenccctinasanncauene iene 6 ” 
I I, icciccsiininaiic aie dn ida etnalediecellae 6 ba 
BEL SID esttikch niin in cidlediianinianmatmmnninelass 6 ” 
Ps, NI saci ancien cic ee nod ata 1 ° 
ES ee ee ee 1 75 
eee ae 1 x 
BE ES, ccniksascncddinmmnmnmmnainne S « 1.00 
eS oe ee eee = « 1.25 
I I I tc tale aia igi ahaesbnetaaneanee 6 ws 
i: TI AI picecithcscitacs ndash nintesinncaacesibipsinscbicieaii 6 - 
IR ae ee ce ne ees - « - 
Se I ch tptieccincoacih on doen da anon cca 6 ° 
I NI a ac ihscscnenea artis lina bipnicieincenimealoliiniaciacas S . - 
I I oid Sassen caries Baan tas 4 ” 
NG encircle aiialaaonamamaiad 6 a 
I SI ich cc canst citi inna alinasiarinven 6 . - 
i ater iia 6 ” 
Re ee er eee 5 si 
a MI Ss serssditiecaclahic iam tisdale ion 6 ” 
EE I nae ee ec eee Sen ee een ee 6 ™ 
I ae ee oe icant ciate teas anin te S . “ 
St: Ts pare sai iceeccicniecata nin aicinraicclanch aiedcaeicanipiniahiait 4 ™ 
SR IED is dicieieisinicseimiisibdinkicmemeiet 6 ” 
US ia a 5 - 


UP, NII iets dae deals ene ack eeenpianiiaie ‘ ™ 
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Days Price 

TINE scnnninamainindinieionineneunie 6 1.25 7.50 
I, MED. cnncumiinmacisdmmanumedmiees 5 = 6.25 
TG BE. incnncucndnmienmnamemiiiainan: 6 “ 7.50 
EG. . ditnndmnntanunauninninmadinieier 4 . 5.60 
I: TIS. stra: dcenestmncaqibennabinnedimipeenainnsin 3 . 3.75 
FE ES LES ES 4 rs 5.60 
. | eee 5 . 6.25 
I re ee eee 5 = 6.25 
I TUIIII cx shh ihn gam anette tee emai 6 - 7.50 
cI snap sbeisiathinvaiboa abcdbcadimunliceisticined 6 = 7.50 
a IIIS i ic pica ies ceihnddbeanseiiadston dada 6 . 7.50 
2 SG ee ar ete 1 a 1.25 
ee 2 ” 3.10 
Rk onan snicacda dein tiatiibcetethamnetniamnaiaioancbiid 2 = 2.50 
I had naan ae 4 1.00 4.00 
a TIRING sin cuisine tailing huescicaedadaznsais 6 1.25 7.50 
ee eens ae ee es 6 = 7.50 
ia dais such nen eth nts ah a acta nc dich eae dgsi tle elie 0.00 
= eae ee ee 5 - 6.25 
IL III cacinscing necentnepdote canta gen canancndienions 6 sa 7.50 
I MI saison crs ease chandaclinseutieeestinatidonecisaniaieiat 2 ™ 3.10 
SI PII issn cosicanctonpseanabsacenaiebenehcnmaetsaeaananabas 6 7.50 
iS iisicil ihn iaeie bth ctd a O a cant aan natalie 0.00 
i Ree eeenrer 6 7.50 
I sin. aets Sicchsacgembeencichiemainimeendl 6 as 7.50 
0 8 ee ee “ 60 
i eee ee 1 ” 1.85 

TNE eainiesiecicnstenstini ent timer iiiiimamnnaaamngmsineanliiaaias $699.80 

Lees 60 not paid te Goo. Borman .................+. .60 

I «ni science citar as cn eiatiecab ital $699.20 
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Notes and Queries. 


PITTSBURGH IS SPELLED WITH AN ‘H’ 
SO DECIDED UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHIC BOARD IN DE- 
CIDING CONTROVERSY.* 


“The United States Geographic Board has said the final word and 
the long controversy is decided in favor of the historic Pittsburgh 
with an ‘h.’ The board had formerly decided that the ‘h’ should be 
dropped as superfluous. There was a protest from those who wished 
to adhere to the orthography that had been in use from the growth 
of the municipality. Today Senator Oliver received a letter from C. 
S. Sloan, secretary of the board, saying that the former action had 
been reconsidered and that hereafter the government cf the United 
States in all its writings and publications will spell it Pittsburgh. The 
letter to Senator Oliver follows: 


‘United States Geographic Board, 
Washington, D. C. July 20, 1911. 
Hon. George T. Oliver, United States Senate: 
Sir: At a special meeting of the United States Geographic Board 
held on July 19, 1911, the previous decision with regard to the spelling 
of Pittsburgh without a final H was reconsidered and the form given 
below was adopted: 
Pittsburgh, a city in Pennsylvania (not Pittsburg). 
Very respectfully, 
Cc. S. SLOAN, 
Secretary. 
*The Gazette Times, July 22, 1911. 


NATURALIZATION PAPERS OF DANIEL HAY, THE GREAT 
GRANDFATHER OF HON. MALCOLM HAY, NOW IN 
THE POSSESSION OF SOUTHARD HAY, 

ESQ., THE SON OF MALCOLM HAY. 

I do hereby certify that Daniel Hay of Philadelphia hath voluntarily 
taken and subscribed the oath of allegiance and fidelity, as directed by 


an Act of General Assembly of Pennsylvania, passed the 13th day of 
June, A. D. 1777. Witness my hand and seal this eleventh day of 


October, A. D. 1784. 
W. MASTERS. 


ese eee 48 


* Ls ® 
ee e284 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


41—A Deed 
from Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, dated February 16, 1813, to 
Samuel Hare, for lot in the town of Birmingham. 


Presented by Charles O. Hare. 
42—Three Pieces of Wood 
representing “two arrows piercing a shield,” one arrow, a 
piece of Walnut-Wood from Commodore Oliver Perry’s flag-ship 
“Lawrence.” Sunk 1812. Raised 1876. 
The other arrow, piece of Oak-Wood from the “Royal Savage” 
Benedict Arnold’s flag-ship in the battle of Valcour, Lake 
Champlain, October 11th, 1776. First battle fought between 
American and British Ships. Sunk 1776. Raised in 1901. 
The Shield a piece of Oak-Wood from Commodore Oliver Perry’s 
rescue-ship “Niagara.” Sunk 1812. Raised 1912. 
Made and Presented by Dr. C. J. Reynolds. 
43—A Gavel 


made from wood taken from back of mantel of General St. 
Clair’s mansion near Ligonier, Penn’a. 
Presented by Mrs. Theodocia B. Wynn. 
44—Ancient Chair 
which belonged to John Winthrop first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Colony. The Winthrop chair evidently was hacked out 
with a hatchet or some other rough tool. The wood of which it 
is made is badly decayed inside, but the art of the restorer has 
been successful in preventing this from being seen on the sur- 
face. It came into possession of John Gager in 1650, his father 
Dr. George Gager an Englishman and John Winthrop crossed 
the Atlantic together. After the death of Dr. George Gager his 
son John Gager removed to Connecticut, where the Gager family 
have since lived. In 1898 the chair was given to Mabelle Gager 
Phillips by her grand-mother Mrs. Samuel Gager. 
Loaned by Mrs. John L. Phillips, 


(Mabelle Gager Phillips.) 
45—A Fifty-Dollar Confederate Bill. 
Presented by Miss Alice Lathrop. 
46—Knife 


found by Isaac N. A. Gill, about 1835 on the site of General 
Forbes’ last encampment, before the capture of Fort-Duquesne. 
Presented by Mr. George A. Gill. 

47—Book 


an original copy published in 1765 of the Historical account 
of Colonel Bouquets Expedition against the Ohio Indians in the 
year 1764. This copy was presented to James Veech in 1837 by 
James Ross, Esq. of Pittsburgh. 
Presented by Miss R. L. Veech. 
48—Glass Case 


containing knife made from piece of wood taken from the 
“Lawrence” Commodore Oliver Perry’s Flag-Ship that was de- 
stroyed by the British in the battle of Lake-Erie, September 
10th, 1813. Knife and fork made from piece of wood taken from 
the “Niagara” Commodore Perry’s Rescue-Ship, September 10th, 
1813. 


Presented by Pennsylvania Society 
Sons of American Revolution. 
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49—-Engraving 
' representation of Peace between The United States and 
Great-Britain, made in England in 1781, and of which only two 
other copies are said to exist in this country, one in Washington, 
D. C. the other in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
Presented by Dr. John L. Phillips. 
50—Silver Log-Cabin Pencil 
representing the Log-Cabin and Hard Cider Presidential 
Campaign of 1840, when General Harrison was the Candidate. 
Pencil belonged to Mr. Edwin Miles. 
Presented by Miss Sarah E. Miles. 
51—Scissors 
found on the site of Fort-Duquesne when the men were dig- 
ging for the foundation of a saw-mill for Col. S. M. Wickersham, 


about the year 1850. 
Presented by E. O. Wickersham. 


52—Stone used by Indians 

for grinding corn was found on a farm in O’Hara Township 
Allegheny County, purchased by Mr. George Wragg in 1838 and 
was part of and projected above a flat rock about the size of 
the top of a dining table. It is located on a wooded bluff at an 
elevation of 25 feet above Squaw Run at a point about 600 feet 
east of the Township Road which runs north to the Kittanning 
Pike and near its intersection with the Glade-Run Road. 

This stone was used by Guyasuta’s Band of Indians, and was 
broken from its base about thirty years ago by relic hunters, 
and used since as a drinking place for birds. The site on which 
the stone was located is now owned by the Pittsburgh Field Club. 

Presented by Mrs. Sarah Wragg Hanlin. 
53—Cane Made of Wood 


from Old Fort-Duquesne 1753. Given to Edwin Miles in 


1854. 
Presented by Mr. George K. Miles. 
54—Piece of the Andersonville Stockade 
made of Georgia pine, and given by Mr. George Lintern, 
Pittston, Penn’a, whose father was a prisoner in 1863. 
Presented by Miss Ernestine M. Kaehlin, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn’a. 
55—Black Ring 
made from a button cut from the coat of General Edgars, 
(Confederate Officer) by a soldier of the 140th, Penn’a. Volun- 
teers’ campaign of 1864 before Richmond. 
Presented by Miss Alice Lothrop. 
56—Gift of Zoological Specimens 
The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania is indebted 
to Mrs. G. A. Sloan, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., for the gift of valuable 
Western Pennsylvania zoological specimens. The collection be- 
longed to Mr. Thomas Rankin, Mrs. Sloan’s father. It fills six 
large glass cases and embraces birds, mamals, shells, etc., besides 
many interesting historical relics. 
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